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Fourteen 


HESE are the fourteen stand- 
ard brands of loaded shells 
and the shell you shoot ts among them. 


Remember—you can always get your favorite 
shell loaded with Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’’ if you 
ask for it and zmsist on getting it. You can 
buy any one of the fourteen shells listed at the 
right loaded with one of the 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 
POWDERS 
INFALLIBLE £.C." 


When you swing your gun to your shoulder and pull the trigger— 
it’s the powder that does the work. And it is of the utmost import- 
ance to you that this powder be dependable. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders are a/avays dependable. They 
always burn evenly, give even patterns, high velocity and light recoil. 


The next time that you buy shells, Jook on the top wad for the name 
Infallible or **E. C.” 

fats HERCULES POWDER CO. 
SL" 43 W. 10th Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Victory—and Your 
Savage 


OR more than a year you’ve bought your 
guns collectively, as members of the nation. 
And you asked us for Lewis Machine 
Guns—nothing but Lewis Machine Guns—all 
we could make. And you got them and used 
them—in uniform—under the stars and stripes. 
And you’ve won the war. So now we can 
go back to making your hunting rifles and 
pistols again for you as individuals—for your 
private, personal needs in civil life. 
We’re working hard to get you the guns that 
you’ve unselfishly and patriotically waited for 
so long. 


And the .32 Savage automatic pistol and the 
.22 Savage Hi-power and .250-3000 Savage rifles 
will be ready by April. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 

















Another Alibi for the Bear 








It is pretty hard to kick yourself out of a bad 
name. As there have been a good many inno- 
cent ‘‘murderers’’ hanged, there have also been 
many a bear that gave up his life on account of 
his bad name, or because Mr. Wolf or Mr. Lion 
slipped one over on him by allowing him to be 
convicted of killing stock that was murdered by 
them. If the stockman would only reflect that 
merely the finding of a bear (or bear’s tracks) at 


a eareass is the flimsiest of 


THE LETTER. 


Clasoil, Mont., October 24, 1918. 

Editor Outdoor Life :—The statement in the en- 
closed clipping is remarkable if true. It would be 
interesting to know what evidence there is that 
the attack on the thirty-two head of horses was 
the work of a bear. Bears are blamed for a lot 
of mischief for which mountain lions are re- 
sponsible. If the truth was known, the bear 
in this case would be found 








evidence on which to base a 


not guilty. 


conviction, Bruin would get a 
mueh squarer deal. 

The fact that the ‘‘Buzztown 
3lizzard’’ published.a story of 
how a bear entered Tom Jones’ 
pasture last week and killed 
four Herefords is usually en- 
titled to about as much cred- 
ence as those articles published 
in the Berliner Tageblatt about 
Germany’s good intentions. 

We have before us some evi- 
dence that is not of the bliz- 
zardy order, but true in every 
detail, and we publish it only 
because we know how the 
bear’s name has been maligned 
in the daily and weekly press 
until the average person has 
come to believe him the most 
destructive and dangerous 
creature that inhabits the earth. 

We reproduce herewith Ex- 
hibit A (a letter from Mr. 
Tremper enclosing a clipping) > 
Exhibit B, the elipping which, 








THE CLIPPING. 


GRIZZLY EATS 
LIVE HORSES 


FOUR KILLED AND TWELVE 
MORE MAIMED BY SAV- 
AGE BEAR. 


(Special to The Record-Herald.) 


Kalispell, Mont., Oct. 21.— 
Hunters in the employ of the 
Forest Service have been dis- 
patched to Big Prairie, in the 
South Fork country, to hunt 
down and kill a grizzly bear 
that last week attacked thir- 
ty-two horses that were im- 
pounded in a corral at Big 
Prairie. 

The bear mangled four of 
the animals so badly they had 
to be killed, and maimed 
twelve others to such an ex- 
tent they could not be used 
for packing. Gene Sullivan, 
a packer employed on the 
Flathead Forest, brought in 
word of the affair. He said 
the flesh was torn in great 
chunks from the backs of the 
horses, and in many cases the 
ribs were exposed. 

Bears become voracious at 
this time of year, just before 
they hibernate. 

















G. A. TREMPER. 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 25, 1918. 

Mr. J. A. MeGuire, Editor 
Outdoor Life: Dear Sir—Ref- 
erence is made to your letter 
of October 30th to Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Tremper’s letter and the 
clipping enclosed were sent to 
Supervisor Warner of the Flat- 
head Forest, Kalispell, Mont. 
In commenting on the clipping 
Supervisor Warner says: 

‘‘Gene Sullivan worked on 
the Flathead Forest as packer 
from the first part of July to 
the first part of October. His 
address is Columbia Falls, 
Mont., where he is at the pres- 
ent time confined with influ- 
enza. 

‘““There is nothing whatever 
to the newspaper article. No 
horses have been killed on this 
forest by bears. This same 
statement was published in the 





when read before a jury, would 
convict even a gopher of the charges mentioned ; 
and last, the dramatic entry of Exhibit C, the 
eleventh-hour alibi that frees the bear. This case 
is rather’ exceptional in that Exhibit C is, ordi- 
narily, never produced, and, therefore, a verdict 
of guilty is most always rendered. The bear’s 
name is bad, anyway, and his hide isn’t consid- 
ered worth the trouble of looking up alibis for 
him. Outdoor Life, however, believes in the 
square deal for man and beast, and has looked up 
many of these charges against Bruin, and almost 
invariably we have found them to be either false 
or grossly exaggerated. Well, here’s the evidence 
in this case: 


local papers, but since that 
time I have not seen Mr. Sullivan to question him 
about it. 

‘‘Mr. Sullivan has formerly been employed in 
the Glacier National Park as a guide and packer, 
where it is customary to fabricate tales of this 
kind for the benefit of tourists, and I suppose 
after working three or four months on the forest 
he felt that he had to tell something when asked 
by newspaper men about his sojourn on the 
forest.’’ 

I hope this gives you the information you de- 
Mr. Tremper’s letter and the clipping are 
SMITH RILEY, 


sired. 
returned herewith. 





———“ 














District Forester. 
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S teel Fishing Rods 


ME EK and‘Blue Grass’ RE ELS 





OU need a complete rest. You don’t know how tired you are. The excitement of 

the war has kept you going. Your reserve strength may be gone. You may be on 

the verge of a breakdown. Plana fishing trip. Make it long enough so that you can 
“let down’’ clear to the bottom, and then build up clear to the top ready for the hard work 
of reconstruction. You will need all your strength and patience and good judgment to 
make the most of this after-the war readjustment. 


‘Bristol’? Rods and Meek Reels are your friends—true friends. They help regain the 
most precious things in the world—your own good health, happiness and enthusiasm. No 
other sport brings such complete pleasure and contentment. 


The practical fishing kit has at least five ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods— 


1. A 5% oz, fly rod, like 29, at $6.50; or a heavier fly rod, like 8, at $4.50 to $6.25; 
or the De Luxe “Bristol” fly rod, silk wound, at $25.00; 

2. An all-around trolling, bait and still-fishing rod, like 11, at $4.50 to $6.75; 

3. A light bait casting rod, like 33, at $12.00; or the De Luxe “Bristol” bait casting 
rod, silk wound, at $25.00; 

4. A muscallonge, pickerel, pike and weak fish rod, like 21, at $6.75 to $8.50; 

5. An adjustable telescopic fly rod, like 38, at $4.50 to $5.50; or an adjustable tele- 
scopic bait casting rod, like 36, at $6.85 to $9.25. 


If you go out after tuna, tarpon and shark, you need a heavy rod, like ‘‘Bristol’’ 26, 
at $12. 00 to $14.00. 


Meek and Blue Grass Reels are perfect companions for ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods or any fine 
fishing equipment. They last a lifetime. Prices range from $10.00 to $32.00. 


‘‘Bristol’’ Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
are for sale by sporting goods dealers 
everywhere, or can be ordered by 
mail at catalogue prices, provided 
your local dealer does not seem 
anxious to accommodate you. Oe 
Write for illustrated catalogue, i oe der 
mailed free on request. 


The Horton Mfg.Co. 


88 Horton Street 
Bristol, Connecticut 





Pacific Coast Branch: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Killing a Flock of Brown Bears in Alaska 








if 

A trip to the Alaska Peninsula undertaken for the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburg for the purpose of 

collecting a group of brown bears of that country. 




















Of all the big-game animals on our 
American continent the Alaska brown 
bear has more thoroly held the fancy of 
all our sportsmen, and in campfire talks 
a hunt for the great Kodiak bear rele- 
gates all other conversation into the 
background. There seems to be a gla- 
mour all its own attached to one of 
these big skins in the trophy room of 
our sportsmen. It certainly is royal 
big game to hunt, and in its environ- 
ments almost as fascinating as a wal- 
rus hunt. 

During the last ten years the Alaska 
brown bear has been divided into a 
good many sub-species according to dif- 
ferences in teeth, shape of skull and 
color of eyes and fur. Not unlike the 
Alaska ptarmigan, every other island or 
locality on the mainland seems to have 
caused some change, in some instances 
slight and superficial, in others much 
more pronounced. 

I do not wish to take issue with our 
best authorities on the division of this 
species of bear, only I should like to 
disillusionize the sportsman who goes 
to Alaska to obtain a trophy of the Alas- 
ka brown bear that a real great speci- 
men can be secured only on Kodiak 
Island, the habitat of the great Kodiak 
bear, Ursus Middendorfi. The bear on 
Kodiak has never been larger than the 
bear on the Alaska Peninsula, and to- 
day I believe is much smaller than the 
so-called ursus dalli or ursus Kidderi, 
for the reason that on Kodiak, the most 
inhabited and hunted island of all the 
Alaska Islands, the animal has scarcely 
a chance to obtain a great size or age. 
Records kept by the trading posts at 
Kodiak, Sandpoint and Dutch Harbor 
show the largest hides were obtained at 
Sandpoint. At the latter place the most 
numerous hides were traded also, and 
granting the species being the same, or 
almost the same, it is natural that as 
to one skin obtained at Kodiak, twenty 
were obtained at Sandpoint, the latter 
place holding also the record for large 
Skins. I have hunted brown bears in 
different localities in Alaska, but my 
largest specimen was obtained on the 
Alaska Peninsula, It is mounted now 
at Carnegie Museum in Pittsburg. The 
skull measured 21 ins. The hide, being 
prepared for the museum, was not 
stretched, and measured 12 ft. 8 ins. 


Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt 
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RED-FACED CORMORANT ON HER NEST. 


THE BLUR TO RIGHT OF 


A ROCK IN 


BIRD IS 


FOREGROUND OUT OF FOCUS. 


—green, without stretching. The story 
of this bear hunt is a typical Alaska 
brown bear hunt, and having obtained 
five specimens in one day and seen as 
many as nine in one day, it was a 
most successful hunt, and I will tell it 
by quoting largely from my diary. 

In the spring of 1913 I chartered the 
power schooner, P. J. Abler, a vessel 
of 120 tons, 112 ft. in length, 22-ft. beam, 
7-ft. draft, with auxiliary engine of 85 
horsepower. The crew consisted of cap- 
tain, mate, two engineers, cook, ste- 
ward, four sailors and two taxidermists. 

We left Seattle on May 3, hunted all 
along the coast, on the islands and on 
the Inside Passage and dropped anchor 


at Pavlof Bay on June 38rd. The bay is 
strewn with rocks and dangerous reefs 
not yet charted, The bottom is fine 
lava, but packed so solidly that the an- 
chor does not hold unless it catches in 
some rocky crevice. 

Near the upper end is a small island, 
and you would never believe that in the 
center of this island could be a rocky 
little lake to harbor a vessel. You could 
steam around this island in twenty min- 
utes and never be aware that there is 
a vessel anywhere near. You could not 
even find the entrance. 

Into a narrow passage, not much 
wider than the “Abler,” I steered our 
vessel, then making a sharp turn to the 
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AN ALASKA CONVENTION ONE OF MANY 


right, scraping the rocks on either side 
with jib boom and spanker boom, we 
entered a little oblong piece of water in 
which we dropped the anchor in the 
eenter, so that with fifteen to twenty 
fathoms of chain we had just sufficient 
swinging room to clear the rocks, Sur- 
rounded by high, rocky walls, no storm 
could harm our vessel, and I could go 
hunting on the mainland with a heart 
free of all anxiety as to the fate and 
welfare of the vessel of our expedition. 

Within four miles of us Mount Pavlof, 
the Alaska Fujijama, raises its snow- 
clad symmetrical cone to the clouds. 
From its very tip and from its south 
side a thousand feet below the top a 
gray vapor and sometimes black clouds 
of smoke pour forth. The surrounding 
country is covered to an unknown depth 
with lava, or rather, cinders, just like 
the ashes from a blacksmith’s forge, 
and just as fine; very seldom you find 
a clinker the size of your fist. It offers 
such a fine cinder path for your feet 
you can hunt all day and cover a good 
many miles without fatigue. 

The vegetation is luxurious but not 
such as to impede your progress. There 
is no deep moss or swamp for your feet 
to sink into or niggerheads to twist 
your ankles, as is the rule in a typical 
Alaska country. The willows and al- 
ders grow in patches, confined mostly 
to the watercourses and hollows in hill- 
sides. Very seldom is it necessary to 
break thru them, You can nearly al- 
ways circumvent them. 

What the foregoing description means 
for a prospective hunt only a sportsman 
who has hunted brown bears in the 
dense undergrowth of the timbered sec- 
tion in Alaska can appreciate. Yet, this 
is not all. One great advantage is that 
even supposing there was less game 
than in a timbered country, you would 
see more; yes, I may say you could see 
all, where in a timbered country you 
would see none. 


SUCH SCENES PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


BEARS. 


I have sat on a side hill and sweep- 
ing the country with my glasses I have 
actually counted, not estimated, more 
than 300 caribou in the open spaces 
between the alder patches, and seen a 
dozen bears, The undulating country 
and the alder patches afford the finest 
shelter for the hunter to stalk his game. 
As I am more fond of hunting with the 
camera and the cinematograph, I chose 
this terrain and obtained my best pic- 
tures of game with the least difficul- 
ties. 

The next day, June 4th, I threw out 
the launch and went up the bay to look 
for the lord and ruler of this whole 
Pavlof region, the only white man, who 
by virtue of his twenty-odd years of 
residence, knew everything there was 
worth knowing in this region. 

Mike Utecht came here as a lone 
trapper, built himself a cabin and mar- 
ried a Russian-Aleut girl, who can keep 
a house, cook a meal and teach her 
children as only a fine-fibred pioneer’s 
wife can do in the wilderness, and make 
her husband a happy home. 

On the way up the bay I stopped at 
a little Aleut village to see if I could 
obtain a couple of men to engage as 
packers. All except two had left to 
work in a salmon cannery on the coast, 
and from these two I received against 
all precedents, a rather cold and stupid 
reception, but I finally persuaded them 
to accompany me in the launch to 
Mike’s house. 

Mike’s reception was different and 
of the kind you remember long after- 
wards, and which not even the turmoil 
and life in a great city can efface. The 
fresh vegetables and fruit I had brought 
along put me in the role of Santa Claus 
to his shy little girls, and in grateful 
return they were eager to catch butter- 
flies for me. Mike soon found out why 
the two natives had acted so discourte- 
ous. I had surprised them making 
“hootch,” the infernal kill-me-quick con- 


THE AUTHOR ON THE ALASKA PENINSULA WHILE HUNTING 


coction made of sourdough and molasses, 
too rank to bear even the name of 
whisky. They mistook me for a reve- 
nue cutter officer, and when they saw 
me coming they quickly hid the still 
and threw sugar on the stove to dissi- 
pate the sour smell. 

I engaged Mike and one native for 
the hunt and to help me pack the mov- 
ing-picture camera, but Mike had to 
have first a day to set his house in 
order and provide for his absence, 

June 5th—I went ashore with my tax- 
idermist, Kushe, carrying receptacles, 
butterfly net, moving-picture camera, 
Graflex and rifle. Saw plenty of fresh 
bear tracks, but this part of the coun- 
try near the beach is not proper hunt- 
ing ground for brown bears. He does 
not tarry long, but uses the low divide 
in the mountain range here to travel to 
his real stamping grounds to the head 
of an unnamed river, twelve miles from 
here. So we spent our time photograph- 
ing caribou. Had to leave Kushe be- 
hind. He is, and had been all thru the 
trip, more interested in entymology 
than anything else. He always walks 
with his eyes glued to the ground, look- 
ing for bugs, and the only way for him 
to get near or see a caribou or brown 
bear would be to stumble over one. 
With his butterfly net protruding away 
over his head and several tin cans rat- 
tling on his person, he is such a con- 
spicuous sight that the caribou stand 
and wonder at him a mile off. Never- 
theless, he is a tireless, conscientious 
worker, while the other taxidermist is 
useless and lazy. 

I stalked three caribou, a stag, doe 
and fawn, all three in velvet, and ob- 
tained some good pictures. It was in- 
teresting to note that when feeding 
along they got the wind from our ves- 
sel lying over two miles away. They 
threw up their heads and then almost 
ran over me, I met a young stag a 


while later and had a good deal of fun 
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with him. Walking around the moving- 
picture camera on all fours, I excited 
his curiosity and had him prancing all 
about me until he moved so far around 
that he got my wind; then he beat it, 
shaking his head and snorting off his 
own stupidity at not recognizing me 
sooner. 

I flushed a ptarmigan incubating on 
twelve eggs and went back an hour 
later to take a Graflex picture, but the 
protective coloration is so in harmony 
with its surroundings it is impossible to 
distinguish the bird on the plate. 

Kushe collected the first butterflies 
of the season and filled his knapsack 
with the most delicious mushrooms for 
the table. The hillsides are one gor- 
geous display of flowers. I picked a 
bunch of violets and forget-me-nots that 
filled our whole messroom with its 
fragrance. 

Went aboard in the afternoon and 
found Mike waiting for us. Packed our 
camp outfit in the launch; went ashore 
again and established our base camp. 

June 6th—Arose at 2 a. m. and struck 
out for the mountains. It gets daylight 
here about 3 a.m. at this time of year, 
and it is best at this hour to be at such 
a high vantage point as to be able to 
sweep the surrounding country with the 
glasses and watch for Bruin to come 
out for his breakfast. We waded nu- 
merous streams and saw a good many 
bear tracks and followed their beaten 
trails for miles, but did not locate any 
on this side of the divide. Going up a 
narrow valley, we met a band of twen- 
ty-three caribou feeding on the bank of 
the stream. We stalked them with the 
moving-picture camera and an old set 
of caribou horns. The surring noise of 
the cranking drew their attention and 
I got a fine pose, but having screened 
the movement of the cranking, they 
soon became accustomed to the monot- 
onous noise and fed on. In this open 
country the caribou, like the mountain 
sheep, trust mostly to sight. 

I established the rule again and again 
that going up to caribou, erect, they 
would recognize a human being at a 
distance of 400 to 500 yards. Going 
bent over with the rifle or two sticks 
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protruding over the shoulder you can 
get up to within 300 yards or closer, 
and going on all fours with a caribou 
horn on the head, often up to a hun- 
dred yards. This, provided, of course, 
they do not get your scent. 

At 8 a.m. we reached Mike’s old 
camping place and lookout, which gave 
us a good vista over miles of surround- 
ing country on the other side of the 
divide, but not a bear was in sight. 
Once a porcupine crawling up an alder 
deceived us till we brought the glasses, 
so indispensable to bear hunting, into 
a focus. The sun came out warmer 
every minute and altho we were grate- 
ful for its rays, to dry our clothes, it 
had already sent Bruin to take a nap. 
Soon it will be so hot that even the 
caribou will seek shelter in the shade 
of the alders, and even the little song 
sparrows cease to twitter. The whole 
landscape, still in its winter garments 
at this altitude, seems to feel drowsy, 
like a person in furs before a campfire. 

Mike thought our hunt was over for 
the day and counselled going home un- 
less we wanted to stay for an evening 
chance, but then we would, of course, 
not have sufficient light for the camera, 
So we, too, dozed off for a nap. 

At 10 a.m. we shook our stiff joints 
and picked up our duds to make tracks 
for home. Scanning with my glasses 
the countryside once more, I saw on the 
highest peak across the valley, two tiny 
black dots moving. Soon I made out 
a she-bear sliding down thru the deep 
snow on the steep mountain side, and 
in her wake, floundering, two cubs. 

At this time of the year, just after 
the hibernating, the female, in fear and 
dread of the cannibalistic tendencies of 
tne male, seeks the most inaccessible 
places to protect her young, and it has 
been a wonder to me how the mother 
is able to go for days without food and 
yet nurse her young. I watched a fe- 
male and two young for two days and 
a half near the very top of Mount Pav- 
lof without coming down to feed, just 
as nature makes it possible for the male 
seal to go without food for months 
during the breeding season and 
still enables him to attend to a 
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harem of a dozen and more wives. 

We watched the three bears sliding 
down thru the snow until they came to 
the first alders, where the mother be- 
gan rooting around; then we discarded 
everything but rifle and camera and de- 
scended into the valley to cross it, then 
over a ridge and up the other side to 


the bears, six miles distant. Never 
,0sing sight of our quarry, we came to 
the river draining the surrounding 


country. It was too deep to wade with 
our boots and so swift it threatened to 
sweep us off our feet. Finally we 
found a sand bar that divided the 
stream and widened it so it was less 
swift than above. Hastily we undressed 
and managed to cross without wetting 
the camera, but if it had been fifty 
yards wider we would have failed, for 
the glacial stream was so icy cold that 
our legs were so benumbed when we 
reached the other bank it took some 
time of massaging to bring the blood 
into circulation again. 

Reaching a spur half way between 
the river and the opposite mountains 
we stopped to quiet our lungs, and 
meanwhile watched the bear three 
miles off. All at once we saw the 
mother take alarm, cuff the two little 
ones and then start pell-mell for the 
mountain again, over a hogback and out 
of sight. We sat disconcerted, and di- 
vined the reason. 

“Somewhere in those alders is an old 
bear,” said Mike; “he’ll be after her 
now and we’ll lose the four of ’em.” 

Sure enough, out of a thicket came 
a huge dark mass, and waddling up to 
tle tracks he sniffed the snow, but to 
our surprise he turned around and went 
back into the alders. Immediately we 
were up and off again, down the little 
hogback across a glacier, and then we 
began climbing the mountain side in 
the direction of the she-bear’s tracks. 
It was a hard climb, and we were in a 
hurry: every minute was valuable. This 
side of the mountain, exposed to the 
south, was transformed into a solid 
sheet of ice by the rays of the sun. 
Once in a while we could break the 
crust and gain a good foothold; at 
other times I used the butt of the rifle 
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“WE COULD SCARCELY WALK WITHOUT STEPPING ON EGGS.” 











to secure toeholds. Mike, carrying the 
moving-picture machine, followed close 
at my heels. Avoiding the alders, we 
then climbed the steep side of the 
cafion until we finally reached a bench 
girding the upper part of the mountain. 

Slowly raising my head, inch by inch, 
I looked over the last rise and found 
we had come to within 200 yards of 
where the she-bear had started up the 
hill. To my left the snow was turned 
up, and raising to my knees I followed 
the huge tracks, and then I saw the big 
fellow coming back to the tracks once 
more. Hastily digging ourselves into 
the snow, that was quite soft here, we 
watched him come up to the tracks, 
smell] them, and seemingly turn over in 
his sluggish mind whether to follow 
them or not. Then he seemed to de- 
cide and slowly followed, sniffing the 
tracks continuously. 

He was about 175 yards away, and 
Mike whispered: “Shoot; he may fol- 
low her.” From the position I and the 
bear were in it would have been pos- 
sible to get in only one shot, at the 
most two, before he could step to one 
side and be lost to view. 

Anyway, I wanted a picture more 
than a shot, altho he looked to be the 
biggest specimen of a bear I had ever 
seen. 

We wriggled back out of sight and 
I told Mike we must try and beat the 
bear to a point higher up and meet him 
at the tracks of the she-bear. Up the 
mountain side we raced, our lungs 
pumping air to their utmost capacity, 
the perspiration blinding us and our 
hearts beating until we grew dizzy and 
faint. Had my life been the stake I 
could not have exerted myself more. 
When we struck the tracks I set up the 
camera and laid ready with the rifle. 
Minutes seemed to stretch into hours; 
an icy wind cut us to the bone and the 
perspiration turned into hoary frost. 
Fearing disappointment, we got up and 
foilowed the tracks to meet him. When 
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we reached a place that commanded an 
outlook over the valley we just cursed 
our luck, and not under the breath 
either. There was our bear, about two 
miles away, slouchirg up the cafion to 
the head of the creek. Down hill we 
went after him, covering most of it on 
the seat of our pants. Then followed 
two hours of ploughing thru the soft, 
wet snow, tracking him. The wind was 
sideways and we. had to keep to the 
right of him all the time. When he 
circled a knoll at the mouth of a ra- 
vine, we climbed it and went over it. 
Arriving at the top, he was nowhere to 
be seen. The south side of the knoll 
was bare and strewn with great boul- 
ders. I anticipated finding him here, 


resting or digging for squirrels. I had 
only a clear view of a few,yards, and 
if I met him it meant quick work. Hap- 
p-ly, I brought my .35 Remington auto- 
matic, but the bear was not to be 
found. 

Sitting down on a boulder I traced his 
tracks with my glasses and saw them 
lending into an alder patch. That 
seemed to be the end. Nowhere could 
I trace the tracks in the surrounding 
snow, leaving the patch. 

Carefully approaching, we made sure 
he was in the thicket and we could 
about guess where he would be lying, 
on account of the high, dry grass in one 
section giving the means of a soft bed. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 














SO IT IS. 


I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell in the distance, I knew not where, 

Till a neighbor said, that I'd killed his calf, 

And I had to pay him six and a half ($6.50). 

I bought some poison to slay some rats, 

And a neighbor swore it killed his cats; 

And, rather than argue across the fence, 

I paid him four dollars and fifty cents ($4.50). 
One night I set sailing a toy balloon, 

And hoped it would soar till it reached the moon; 
| But the candle it fell on a farmer's straw, 

“And he said I must settle or go to law. 

And that is the way with the random shot; 

It never hits in the proper spot; 

And the joke you spring, that you think so smart, 
May leave a wound in some fellow's heart. 


—Exchange. 
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A RECORD ALASKA BROWN BEAR—LENGTH IN THE FLESH, 12 FT. 8 IN.—THE KILLING OF WHICH, TOGETHER WITH FOUR OTHER ALASKA 


BROWNS, 


IS RECORDED IN THE SUCCEEDING CHAPTER. 
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A Pioneer Dog 


J. Horace Lytle 





“How so? 





Among the states, Ohio 
ranks as both old and proud. 
Many of her pioneers could 
boast lineage from some of 


the best blood in either the west. 


Editor’s Note.—It will be interesting to most of our 
readers to realize that not such a great many years ago 
Ohio was the borderland of pioneer civilization farthest 
i today. 


How strange this may seem to us 


They’ve been 
for quite some 
I ain’t noticed nothin’ 


quiet now 
time. 
—what’ve you?” 

“Last night I ’lowed I’d 


The 


* plot of this story is laid in those good old days when oe 28 
old world or the new. The every man was a hunter, and when almost every acre of BO out early this mornin 
Buckeye State Stands where our soil was the very best sort of virgin hunting ground. an’ see if I could spot a 
she does today because such In those days every man always a a gun—and turkey ’fore’ breakfast. 
nearly every woman, too, was a crack shot. Shortly a PAS 
men and women were her This is our first story by Mr. Lytle, whom many of y fter daybreak I 


sturdy sons and noble 
daughters. Harrowing were 
the experiences of these 
venturesome people in the 
days when Ohio was but 
a vast uncharted forest, the 








our readers will 
little book which we have 
Do you like the story well enough for us to 
Please let us 


of Jack.” J 
arrange with Mr. Lytle for others? 
from yvou—all you readers of Outdoor Life, whom we are 
ever striving to please. 


recognize as the author of 


been advertising, 


that fine 
“The Story 


was up in the woods by the 
spring, the one by the big 
maple, an’ I set down in the 
bushes to wait a spell an’ 
see what might turn up. 
Purty soon J looked out an’ 


hear 














favorite hunting and battle- 
ground of the red men, 
who claimed the land by birthright. 

Many of the deeds of these early pio- 
neers, both men and women—deeds of 
the days when Ohio was but the border 
land of the white man’s advance—have 
been recorded in history, song and 
story. But in those days of long ago— 
even as now—the dog was man’s closest 
friend and companion, and often played 
an heroic part in the experience of our 
forefathers. The noble dog is today 
more than ever before coming into his 
own; yet in tales both of fact and of 
fiction the part played by this wonder- 
ful animal in the days before our land 
ceased to be but an endless magnificent 
wilderness, seem to have been most un- 
fortunately overlooked. Therefore, it is 
with the hope that in the telling there 
may be an interest—for everyone, but 
for all lovers of the dog in particular— 
that the following true record is penned. 





Back in the days when Ohio was but 
a “forest primeval,” there was a certain 
small settlement of cabins situated at 
the junction of three rivers, and in the 
center of this cluster there was a block- 
house for defense against the Indians. 

Among the inhabitants of these rude 
dwellings were two personalities in par- 
ticular whose fame had spread far thru 
the borderland. One was Mary Mason, 
whose splendid womanhood and _ be- 
witching beauty made her the desire of 
most of the young men for miles 
around. And the other was Mary’s 
dog, Lady, a marvelous Scotch collie, 
of royal blood direct from the High- 
lands of Scotland. Among the cross- 
bred hounds of the other settlers Lady 
was an aristocrat almost out of place. 

But for all her royal blood Lady was 
not a’ daintily worthless canine, as 
might be imagined—quite to the con- 
trary. Based purely on the standards 
of worth of a pioneer dog, she was 
probably the most valuable west of the 
Alleghenies. She was strictly a “one- 
man” dog—except when there was work 
to do. Then she would lend herself to 
the circumstances and obey orders from 
whoever might have the right to speak 
with the voice of authority. 

Lady was a splendid hunter, whether 
it were big game or small. She would 
follow a trail as well as the best of 
hounds—and it is due to this ability 
that this story is told. The royal collie 
was intelligent, tireless and game. For 
all these traits she was loved by those 
who knew her and honored by the many 
who had heard of her many remarkable 
achievements. She would hunt for days 
with an energy seemingly indefatigable: 
she was afraid of nothing that roamed 
the forests. Yet it was because these 
traits were backed up by an intelligence 





almost uncanny that her fame was 
greatest. There were many of her ad- 
mirers who claimed that Lady acted on 
more than instinct—that she had a 
mind, that she thought and reasoned. 
Be all this as it may, Lady was gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the greatest 
dog on the frontier—and deservedly so. 

One day, soon after leaving the cabin 
in search of Lady, Mary Mason called: 
“Come, Father, let’s have a look at the 
puppies.” 

“Well, well, I’ll go again if you say 
so,’ he answered, and joined his daugh- 
ter for an inspection of the offspring 
of the aristocrat. They were now about 
6 weeks old, but Mary never tired of 
looking at them and watching their 
play. 

“Aren’t they fine, Father!” 

“They’re cute little critters now, all 
right enough—too bad they’re only half- 
breeds. It’s a shame for Lady to have 
anything but full-blooded pups. No 
chance for that, tho, out in this coun- 
try.” 

“Yes, Father—but look at that one 
little fellow over there; he’s marked 
just like Lady. I’m going to keep him.” 

“He might be all right at that, Daugh- 
ter. Cross-breeds mostly turn out to be 
our best dogs out here on the border. 
Of course, Lady’s an exception. Yes, 
let’s keep that pup an’ see how he turns 
out.” 

There was a call from the cabin, and 
father and daughter turned to go in to 


breakfast. As they did so a young man 
was seen coming hurriedly toward 
them. 

‘It’s Alfred Lee, Father—and he 


seems to be excited about something.” 

“He does, for a fact.” 

As he approached, Alfred met them 
with the usual hearty greetings of the 
border: “H’llo, Mary; howdy, John.” 

“Morning, Alfred,” answered John 
Mason. “Mary an’ I’ve just been hav- 
in’ a look at Lady’s new pups. But 
what’s up? You seemed to be in a sort 
of a rush when you come up.” 

“Just enjoyin’ the early mornin’ air, 
I reckon,” he answered, as he looked 
meaningly at Mary. 

“Well, it’s a fine mornin’ to be up 
an’ about, Alfred. Had your breakfast? 
Better join us,” urged John Mason. 

“Thanks, John; I might do that. Been 
out early an’ haven’t had none yet. A 
fellow’s got to eat, I gather.” 

“Good. Now, Mary, you run an’ tell 
mother Alfred’s goin’ to eat with us.” 

When Mary had gone John Mason 
turned to Alfred: “All right now, son, 
out with it—what’s up?” 

“Fact is, John, I’m a bit puzzled bout 
the Injuns. I’m ’fraid we may be com- 
in’ in for a spell o’ trouble.” 


seen a big Injun standin’ 
over by the spring. He was 
a Shawnee, a stranger, an’ he struck me 
suspicious, so I laid low. He acted like 
he expected somebody, the way he kept 
lookin’ around. An’ sure ‘nough, ’twas- 
n’t long ‘fore, sorta sneakin’ like, ‘long 
come that big Injun Jim.” 

“The one who’s been hangin’ round 
here a while?” 


“Yes. An’ they talked there a few 
minutes together, increasin’ my _ sus- 
picions the way they kept lookin’ 


around all the time. Then the Shawnee 
snuk off into the woods, an’ this fellow 
Jim come on back here. I waited till I 
figgered they’d both got away for sure, 
then I snuk on back in a hurry—an’ run 
into you an’ Mary out there.” 

“So we’re the first you’ve seen?” 

“You 

“An’ this Jim—he come on back to 
the clearin’? You think he’s back here 
ret Sure they didn’t get wind of you, 

“You’re right. No, I don’t think they 
knew anyone was within a mile of ’em.” 

“Come on to breakfast, you two. How 
long do you expect to keep Mother 
waiting?” 

“There’s Mary callin’ us in—reckon 
we'd better hurry up, or they’ll be scold- 
in’ us bad. But this Injun business 
sure’ll bear investigatin’,’ was all John 
Mason said for the present, due to the 
interruption caused by the announce- 
ment of breakfast. 

“You going to shoot tomorrow in the 
matches, Alf?” Mary asked, after they 
were seated. 

“Can’t say yet. I’d like to.” Altho 
a man of few words, as was not un- 
usual even among the young men of 
the border, it would have been easily 
evident to an observer that Alfred Lee 
had not escaped the charms of Mary 
Mason. And it had often been whis- 
pered that Alfred was secretly the most 
favored of all her suitors. 

“Why don’t you, Alf?” Mary persist- 
ed. “You’d surely win the prize. But 
of course you will shoot—you’re only 
teasing me.” 

“Well, I reckon I’ll shoot, if I don’t 
have to go off into the woods,” he re- 
plied. Then desirous of changing the 
subject, he added: “I'll have to see 
them pups, Mary, ’fore I go.” 

“T don’t know whether I’ll show them 
to you or not,” she pouted. “You’re al- 
ways teasing me about Lady. You're 
the only person on the border who 
doesn’t appreciate her. You think you're 
such a mighty hunter, mister man—but 
Lady can show you a thing or two.” 

“They do all say, I’ll allow, Mary, as 
how she’s a great dog—but the plain 
fact is, I’ve always figgered any dog 
was only in the way in the woods. 
They may spoil more for you than they 
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help. They’re only a bother—that is, 
for a man who knows how to hunt. Of 
course, it’s different now if a man don't 
know the woods. I don’t want to take 
no credit away from Lady.” 

“You'll have cause to change your 
mind, Alfred—you just wait and see.” 

“Well, now, I’d like to—meanin’ noth- 
in’ ’gainst Lady at that.” 

“Come, then, I’ll show you the pups” 
—and Mary ran on ahead to the little 
shed back of the cabin where Lady was 


proudly guarding her litter. ‘There,” 
she exclaimed, “aren’t they splendid, 
Alfred!”’ 


He regarded them critically for sev- 
eral minutes before he answered. The 
young men of the border were not given 
to flattery or empty praise. “Yes, I 
reckon they’re all right, Mary. That 
little critter over yondcr’s goin’ to be 
a regular double for Lady. Look at him 
grab hold of that other one, will you! 
Bet he’ll be a little devil for spunk.” 

“Yes—that’s the one I’ve decided to 
keep,” she told him, pleased to have her 
judgment backed by the best hunter in 
the settlement. 

“Named him yet?” 

“No.” 

“Might call him ‘Indian,’ Mary; 
goin’ to be such a scrapper.”’ 

“I might. But I think I'll call him 
just plain Jack, more likely. I always 
liked ‘Jack’ for a dog.” 

“Yes, Jack’d be a good name. Well, 
I’ll have to start along now. I’ve got 
to see your father a few minutes ‘fore 
I go.”’ 

“Where are you going, Alfred?” 

“No place special— just off in the 
woods a piece, I figger.” 

“‘What’s gone wrong? 

“Nothin’. Why?” 

“Yes, there has, too. You can’t fool 
me. I know from the way you came up 
a while ago, and from the way Father 
and you were talking that something is 
the matter. Now tell me. Tell me the 
truth.” 

“T’ll allow there’s nothin’ to tell.” 

“Alfred—listen to me. Why should 
you be afraid to tell me the truth? Don’t 
waste time trying to fool me. It’s bet- 
ter to tell me, whatever it is—lots bet- 
ter than to leave me in ignorance, when 
I’ll be bound to know sooner or later 
anyhow. Hurry now—then go see 
Father, if you must.” 

“Well, I gather the Injuns are up to 
some devilment—but I don’t have no 
idea what, yet. I run across two of ’em 
in the woods this mornin’, an’ they 
were figgerin’ up somethin’. But they 
didn’t see me.” 

“Do you think there’s going to be 
trouble?” 

“IT don’t know—but you stay close to 
the blockhouse.” He spoke with a grave 
sterness that thrilled the girl. “Don’t 
go away at all. There’s your father 
now. I'll go see him.” 

John Mason talked earnestly with AI- 
fred for some time. Finally he gripped 
his hand in parting, and the young man 
turned to go. “Goodbye, Mary: see you 
soon,” he called, with a swift, tender 
look, as he started to hasten away. 

“Alfred, wait——’”’ 

She came running to where he was. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Goin’ to take up the trail of them 
Injuns I run into this mornin’. Your 
father thinks I’d better, too. It’s best 
we find out what’s up.” 

“T hate to see you take such risks as 
vou do.” In spite of her braverv a 
catch was in her voice. “It’s terribly 


he’s 


Tell me.’’ 


dangerous work. Are you _ sure it’s 
best?” 
“Yes—an’ it’s not real dangerous, 
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Mary, tor a man as knows the woods 
like I do. But, anyhow, everythin’s 
dangerous out here on the border. We 
must expect it.” 

“Suppose the 
hostile encampment,” 
“what would you do?’’ 

“That’s just what I’m goin’ for to find 
out. An’ if it does, I’ll hurry back with 
the news,” and he smiled reassuringly. 

“You might not be able to get back 
or not in time. Alfred, listen—I have 
a plan. You'll object to it, I know— 
but it’s a good one, just the same. 
Please take my advice. Those Indians 
have had a good start on you, and, even 
as wonderful a trailer as you are, you'll 
be miles and miles away from home in 
the woods before you can even hope to 
catch up with them.” be 

“But they’re, they’re not expectin’ to 
be followed, an’ they’ll not travel fast— 
not likely,” he interrupted her. Regard- 
less of what doubts he may have held 
himself, it was plain that he did not 
want to alarm the girl unnecessarily. 
It was the chivalry of the border, no 
matter how inured to danger and hard- 
ships their women might be. 

“Not likely,’ you say,” she quickly 
answered. “And that’s just it—you 
don’t know that the won’t. You say 
yourself that you don’t know what’s up. 
Here’s my plan: Take Lady with you. 
She’ll follow their trail faster and more 
easily than even you could hope to do. 
She’ll obey any command you give her. 
Put her on a lead so she'll have to go 
right along with you. You’ll make dou- 
ble time by it, Alfred. It’ll be surer, 
and safer, and quicker—and it won’t 
take you so far from home,” she ended 
with conviction. 

“You think I need a dog to help me 
follow the trail of any Indian! Mary, 
I didn’t think that of you. I’m the best 
trailer on the border, an’ what’s more— 
you know it.” 

“Yes, you are,’ she hastened to re- 
assure him of her intentions, “but your 
eyes can’t follow a trail like Lady’s 
nose can. Even if she wouldn’t be more 
accurate, she’d be faster. You’re only 
human, Alfred, and scenting is one of 
her God-given powers. Don’t be obsti- 
nate, please. I thought of this while 
you and father were talking. Oh, do— 
do—please do this—for—me,” she fal- 
tered. “I know — something inside of 
me tells me it’s the thing to do. Don’t 
let your pride stand in the way of 
what’s best for your safety, and the 
safety of all of us here.” 

“But why have you taken such an 
interest in this all of a sudden, girl?” 

“I—don’t—know. But I do know it’s 
the thing to do. God gave woman in- 
tuition for some purpose—and mine is 
urging me now. Will you follow my 
advice, Alfred?” 


trail leads you to a 
she persisted, 








“Mary, I se 
She saw indecision written on his 
face, and interrupted him. She felt 


some irresistible force prompting her. 
“Alfred,” she said solemnly, “you have 
professed to care for me. Would it 
make any difference if I consented now 
to marry you when you get back?” 

“Mary!” A Borderman is_ taught, 
like an Indian, to control his feelings. 
But Alfred found his love getting the 
better of him. Had there not been se- 
rious business ahead, he might have 
been completely overcome by the joy of 
what he heard. 

“Then you will take Lady with you?” 
he heard a wonderful voice asking him. 

“Yes, girl, I'll take her,” he answered. 
“And, please God, I’ll come back to 
you.” 


“So Alfred took Lady, yoy say?” John 
Mason showed plainly the surprise the 
news gave him. ‘Well, I do declare— 
an’ him always sayin’ as how a dog’s 
only a nuisance in the woods! How’d 
he happen to take her, Mary?” 

“How should I know, Father?” the 
girl answered with the way of her sex. 
“He seemed to need her—I suppose he 
wanted to trail fast.” 

“Never seen the time before when 
Alf’d allow anythin’ cquid beat him at 
trailin’, What’d you do with the pups?” 

“They’re playing out in back, Father. 
They’re old enough now to be alone.” 


The way Lady took up the trail of the 
Indians from the spring was a revela- 
tion to Alfred. But for the leash, he 
could not have hoped to keep pace with 
her. It was a wonderful day of early 
fall, before the trees had lost their 
foliage —in fact, the leaves had just 
begun to take on their magnificent col- 
orings of the season, tho some had al- 
ready fallen to form a beautiful carpet 
for tne forest. 

Lady was a silent trailer, for which 
Alfred was thankful, but she led the 
hunter on with a sureness that could 
not be doubted. Consequently, at the 
speed at which they traveled, he soon 
left the work entirely to her acute and 
accurate nose, and himself gave up try- 
ing to be of any assistance. In many 
places where the man would have had 
to pick the trail slowly, the dog never 
hesitated. 

“You’re all right, 
mused in wonder. 
right.” 

On and on they went, until at length 
the sun began to sink in the west. They 
had not stopped for lunch, in their 
keenness to learn the object of their 
work. As Lady needed not the light of 
day to help her, they kept on until 
it was quite late, when Alfred called a 
halt for the night in a little gully that 
offered both shelter and protection for 
their fire. 

“Good work, Lady,’ he said enthu- 
siastically, as he patted her. “You’re 
sure all that they say ’bout you. You’ve 
helped me a lot today, an’ we’re most 
twice as far as I’d have come alone. 
I do reckon now, tho,’ he continued, 
speaking to oaAimself, and turning a 
thought over in his mind, “as how we’d 
purty near ’ave come up with them In- 
juns if they hadn’t been goin’ fast them- 
selves—an’ it’s a bad sign. Most likely 
they’re up to somethin’, all right. Well, 
tomorrow we should see.” 

Men of the forest are not given either 
to burning daylight or wasting the 
hours of dark. In as short a time as 
prior duties would permit, Alfred was 
wrapped in the sound slumber of utter 
fatigue, with Lady curled up close by 
his side. 

They were up before the first rays 
of the sun had started to creep over 
the horizon, and soon the were ready 
to resume the trail. The crisp, cutting 
air caused Lady to bound ahead with an 
energy keenly on edge, but the leash 
held her down to Alfred’s speed. He 
shivered at first as he hurried along 
after her, but the hard work soon 
brought on a comfortable warm glow. 

They had traveled two or three miles 
and it was still not light. Alfred pulled 
Lady down so that her pace was no 
more than an easy walking gait for 
him. He knew, as a woodsman knows 
such things, that the Indians they were 
trailing could not be very much farther 
ahead. The fact that the redskins had 
come this far was a suspicious indica- 
tion—for Alfred and Lady had come 
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faster and farther the day before than 
was customary for one day’s travel. It 
was evident that the Indians must be 
bent on some definite mission—and that 
it was for no good purpose was more 
than likely, or the meeting of the two 
Indians at the spring the preceding 
morning would not have been fraught 
with so many suspicious circumstances. 

There was hardly even a faint snif- 
fing as the dog’s keen nose followed the 
trail—and other than that she made no 
sound. As for Alfred, he displaced not 
a twig. He was typically the ever-alert 
American Borderman now. Every next 
minute might precipitate a crisis— 
might throw them into the midst of the 
Indian camp. 

Suddenly Lady gave a short lunge 
ahead, and Alfred reached down quick- 
ly and pushed her to the ground. 
“Quiet,” he whispered into her ear, so 
gently it could not have been heard six 
paces away. Almost as soon as had 
Lady, the keen-eyed woodsman discov- 
ered the location of the Indian camp 
ahead. While he was yet undecided 
what course of action to pursue, Alfred 
heard a slight sound to the rear.. Sud- 
denly he turned and threw the long 
rifle to his shoulder. 

As he did so, a brave stepped from 
the bushes behind them. Before a bul- 
let could end the Indian’s life, Lady’s 
jerk on the leash had destroyed Al- 
fred’s aim—and the gun was not dis- 
charged. 

“Ugh! Why shoot Great Bear? He 
always your friend,’’ the savage sto- 
ically addressed Alfred. 

“Tl was startled, Great Bear, ‘fore I 
knew who it was. We can both thank 
the dog here that I didn’t pull trigger.” 

It was a fortunate thing for the 
hunter that it was Great Bear whom 
he had thus encountered, for once, 
years before, Alfred had saved this In- 
cian’s life—and for that Great Bear 
would always be his friend. 

“You’re in war paint, Great Bear. 
What the reason?’ questioned the 
sorderman. 

“Great Bear glad his friend not at 
settlement. Never forget friend.” 

“What’s the matter, Great Bear?” 

“Good thing not at settlement. Great 
Bear glad.” 

“Why?” 

The savage only shrugged his shoul- 
ders expressively, 

“Shall I hurry home and warn my 
friends?” Alfred whispered eagerly, yet 
very quietly, lest they be overheard. 

“Too late,’ grunted the savage. 

“Too late! What d’you mean? 
me,” 

“Say too late. Hear me.” 

“But I can get there ’fore these fel- 
ows ahead of us do.” 

“They too late, too. They not get 
there first— but they get there soon 
nough, may be.’ The Indian’s words 
vere ominous of sinister meaning, and 
\lfred shuddered as he thought in par- 

cular of Mary Mason. 

“You mean, then, that another band 

ill reach there first, Great Bear?” he 
emanded. And then he added quick- 
vy: “How soon, you think?” 

“Purty soon. Maybe hour—maybe 
hree. Now, Great Bear go. Glad 
triend away. Better stay. Don’t let 
varrior see. Go towards sun.” 

“Thank you, friend,” said Alfred, as 
e turned to go towards the east. The 
settlement lay directly to the south, but 
ne sought to mislead Great Bear as to 
his intentions. 

He soon hurried faster. What could 
ie do? By no superhuman effort could 
'e get back short of five or six hours. 


Tell 
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And that would be too late—unless the 
first war party should be delayed. Sud- 
denly he came to a stop as Lady’s 
leash caught on a bush. She wagged 
her tail as he undid the leash. 

“What can I do, dog?” he appealed 
to the dumb beast. “What can we do 
to help your mistress?” 

“We,” he had said. He felt that he 
was not alone. Suddenly he began 
searching hastily thru his clothing for 
something on which to scratch a mes- 
sage of warning to those at home. It 
was broad daylight now. Time was 
slipping away. But an idea had come 
to Alfred. It was only a chance—but 
worth taking. Lady would do it if half 
the stories he’d heard about her were 
true. She might make it—if she only 
would, and could, understand. He un- 
snapped her leash and gave the com- 
mand. 

“Go home Lady. Go home—dquick,” 
he ordered. And she was gone. The 
Borderman breathed a silent prayer as 
the noble collie sped away so fast that 
it gave him hope. 

A shot that Alfred heard a little later 
in the far distance bothered him. Until 
then it had not occurred to him that 
Lady might not live to reach home 
with her precious message. The woods 
would be full of savages who might not 
spare the famous dog of which they had 
all heard. His heart was consumed with 
dread as he pressed on with what speed 
he could in Lady’s wake. 

“Do you suppose Alfred will get back 


in time for the shoot, Father?” asked 
Mary Mason. 

“I can’t say, Daughter, but I gather 
not, from the fact that he aint here yet. 
It’s most time now for the shootin’ to 


commence. We better be goin’ on 
over.” 
“I’m worried about him, Father. He 


seemed so serious yesterday.” 

“Nonsense, girl. Why, there ain’t a 
better man travels the woods than AlI- 
fred. Come on, if you’re goin’ with me.” 

They had started for the place of 
the shooting. Mary glenced towards 
the river in the direction taken by 
Alfred and Lady the morning before. 

“Father,” she said, “what’s’ that 
swimming across the river? Do you 
see where I mean?’ 

John Mason glanced in the direction 
indicated. Then his gun went to his 
shoulder. It was soon lowered. 
“Thought first ’twas an Injun,”’ he mut- 
tered, ‘and ’count of what Alfred saw 
yesterday I was goin’ to plug him. But 








*tain’t no Injun. Reckon it’s a dog,” 
and he started on. 
“What dog, Father—can you tell?’ 


the girl asked. 

“No—why?” 

“Alfred took Lady, you know.” 

“Then she’s with him, I reckon.” 

The dog had reached the bank. It 
seemed to have great difficulty in get- 
ting out on to the shore. Finally it 
succeeded. But something appeared to 
be the matter. John and Mary stood 
and watched as it came closer. 

“That dog’s hurt,” he said. 

“Father!” screamed the girl. “It’s 
Lady, sure as you’re alive. Come— 
hurry!” 

Lady had also recognized her mis- 
tress, and came on to them. She 
showed signs of having come far and 
fast. The last few steps, she stag- 
gered, and sank to the ground. 

“Oh, Lady girl, what’s the matter?” 
sobbed a beloved voice in the dog’s ear. 

But Lady did not answer the caress. 
She had answered her last. 

“She’s been hit hard, davghter. Let 
me have a look at her. D’you s’pose 
Alfred could ’ave had an accident, or 
mistook her for a wolf?” 

“He had her on a lcash. Has she 
been shot, Father? Oh, she has! Look 
at the blood!” 

“Come—lI’ll carry her home. Listen, 
girl, you love Lady—but you're a 
Borderman’s daughter an’ you must 
learn to be brave. We all must, out 
here—you know that already. Lady’s 
been hit hard, an’ I doubt she’ll live.” 

The girl tried hard to be brave, but 
she sobbed aloud as her father placed 
the dear dog carefully, so that her head 
rested in Mary’s lap. 

“Look, there’s something on her col- 
lar. See what it is, father.” 

And this was the message John Ma- 
son found: 


“Warpath. Blockhouse. Quick. 
Lose no time. Lady may even be 
too late. ALFRED.” 


Even after the warwhoop had rung 
thru the still forests, just as the last 
of the settlers had been rushed to 
shelter of safety, Mary Mason sat hold- 
ing in her lap the still head of her be- 
loved dog, in a corner of the blockhouse 
where she had been carried by Mary’s 
father. Altho a_ pioneer’s daughter, 
Mary was not ashamed of her tears. 

“Oh, you wonderful, glorious dog!” 
she sobbed. “We all owe our lives to 
you—to you, and to Alfred. I pray to 
God he may be safe.”’ 
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A Big Game Hunt in the Cassiar Mountains 











A party of three big-game hunters visits the famed Cassiar 
District of British Columbia, each bringing home a nice bag of 
the trophies found there, one of which was a moose head ap- 
proaching within two inches in spread the record of that section. 

















Four days travel by train from Ports- 


mouth, Ohio, to Seattle, Washington; 
three days of ocean travel along the 
west shore of British Columbia to 
Wrangell, Alaska, and two and a half 
days by motor boat up the Stikine River 
brought us to Telegraph Creek, British 
Columbia, our outfitting point. There 
were three of us, Henry Bannon, James 
Blair, and myself. 

We left Telegraph Creek on the 25th 
day of August, 1917, and traveled for 
seven days on horseback over the trail 
used by the gold seekers of 1898 on 
their way to the Klondike. This trail 
follows in a northerly’ direction the 
high table land which lies between the 
Pacific Coast Range and the Rocky 
Mountains and has been used by the 
Indians as long as any of their old peo- 
ple can remember. The same trail is 
now occupied by the telegraph line op- 
erated by the British Government from 
Ashcroft to Dawson. The fish-eating 
Indians live on the ocean side of the 
coast range and _ (flesh-eating Indians 
on the east side. The different habits 
of the different tribes of the Indians so 
located naturally gave rise to entirely 
different characteristics, and in the 
early days these tribes on opposite 
sides of the coast range were constant- 
ly at war with one another. There was, 
therefore, no connecting trail going east 
and west from the Pacific Ocean to the 
interior, and there is none now. Ear- 
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lier uses of this trail are evident thru- 
out its entire length. Short trails 
branch off the main trail into the moun- 
tainous country found on either side, 
and lead to trapping grounds of the In- 
dians or to cabins of prospectors. The 
country along the entire route has been 
largely denuded of timber by the pros- 
pectors. This is true all thru the coun- 
try wherever the gold seekers have 
penetrated to any considerable extent. 
They burn the timber either thru care- 
lessness or intentionally in order to 
prospect the soil more closely. 

There is no game along the main 
trail, it having learned thru the years 
gone by to keep away from this ancient 
pathway of its enemies. However, one 
day’s ride on horseback to either side 
of the trail will take one into good 
hunting country. The mountains on 
either side rise to an elevation of about 
five thousand feet, and their crests and 
ridges are all above timberline and 
some of them clad with snow the year 
round. The chief object of an Indian 
guide in this country is to show one 
where to turn off this trail to find the 
best hunting and feed for the horses, 
for you are required to locate your 
camp where grazing for the horses can 
be found. That is all they get to eat, 
and they must be, turned loose at night 
to get it. They will wander until they 
find grass to their liking, and they of- 
ten think that the grass at the last 


camp site is better than their new pas- 
ture, and in the morning the horse 
wrangler will find them miles on the 
back track. Trails for the most part 
follow some natural valley where graz- 
ing is plentiful but, when one leaves 
this valley to climb the mountains, 
there is usually a day’s ride thru heavy 
green timber and brush _ before you 
reach the grass at timberline. It is a 
crooked, rough, steep, tangled trail, and 
camp is best pitched at the head waters 
of some stream in the last bunch of 
timber and where wood, water and pro- 
tection from the storm can be found for 
the camper. The horses are then ex- 
pected to wander higher up for their 
grazing. We traveled seven days on 
the main trail and one day on a side 
trail before camping in the hunting 
ground. 

The first morning out my Indian 
guide guided me. Our camp was lo- 
cated on the south side of a narrow 
valley which ran east and west, and he 
said he would go east up the stream a 
short distance to some mountains which 
were in sight at the head of the stream 
and hunt sheep there. I asked no ques- 
tions, but followed him for three and 
a half hours thru a jungle of twisted 
alders, muskegs, swamps and every 
other form of torment known to the 
foot traveler. This being my first real 
hard work on the trip, I was red hot 
before we began to climb the mountain 
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on the hunt. I had enough breath left, 
however, to express myself and did so. 
(There was no reason why we had not 
ridden horseback instead of taking this 
hard tramp.) After this little tryout 
we climbed straight up, reaching the 
snow-clad top about noon. Sheep must 
always be hunted from above, and it 
was from this point of vantage that we 
saw and counted over a hundred ewes 
and lambs, but no rams. 


My license from the British Govern- 
ment permitted me to kill three rams, 
and of course I hunted for a big one. 
One was enough, if big enough. It was 
cold on top of the mountain, and after 
perspiring freely in making the climb, 
I was glad to have the guide suggest 
that we build a fire and make tea, but 
I did not know how he was going to 
build a fire so far above timberline; 
but he soon rustled a kind of mountain 
plant, which was half way between a 
juniper and a moss, and which trailed 
along the ground, and apparently was 
green in summer and became dead in 
winter. He gathered this weed—as I 
will call it—in large quantities and 
packed a considerable pile of it down 
with heavy stones so that it would be 
compact, and then after rubbing some 
of the driest parts together in his 
hands and pulverizing it into a kind of 
tinder, he set fire to it with a match 
and by vigorously fanning it with his 
hat soon had it blazing. Vigorous fan- 
ning by both of us soon got the pile 
of weeds started, and being packed 
down by the rocks it seemed to coke, 
as it were, and burn without much 
blaze; and by using considerable of 
the fuel and keeping it well packed 
down with rocks we soon had quite a 
comfortable fire. After that I called 
this weed ‘“‘Ned’s coal”—Ned being the 
name of the guide who first showed 
it to me. He said that the old Indians 
had taught it to him. I could see how 
the knowledge of that fuel at that alti- 
tude mignt become very valuable to one 
lost above timberline, either in a heavy 
fog or after dark. Once the fire is 
well started the breezes at that altitude 
generally fan it enough. All you have 
to do is to keep the fuel supplied and 
well packed down with the stones. 


Ned left me after lunch, saying that 
he would meet me soon at the foot of 
the mountain we were then on. He 
climbed to the top of another ridge, 
just to show me that the tramp of the 
morning had not fatigued him in the 
least. I waited for him at the ap- 
pointed place for an hour and a half, 
and then, knowing that I had to return 
to camp thru the jungle of the morning, 
I started for camp without him. I de- 
cided to follow the stream which ran 
down the cafion, thinking that it 
might afford me an easier pathway, but 
[ was mistaken and soon had to take 
to the mountain side and brush. Not, 
however, before I had discovered that 
an immense grizzly bear had just pre- 
ceded me. This made me feel as tho 
[ ought to wait for my guide as he had 
no gun, but as I was sore at him already 
for having put me over such a hard 
trail in the morning, and for keeping 
me waiting on the cool mountain side 
for an hour and a half in the evening, 
[ thought I would let him take a chance 
with the grizzly bear, especially as the 
bear tracks indicated that the bear was 
ahead of me. 

Naturally I followed the bear’s trail, 
hoping to see him and also thinking he 
might lead me down the cafion the 
easiest way, but if there is a rougher 
trail than the one he led me into, | 
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hope he found it, for I soon left his 
tracks for better footing. I worked un- 
til dark as hard as I have ever worked 
at physical labor and arrived at camp 
just ahead of the Indian. My frame of 
mind was just right for fighting bears 
and shooting Indians, but I did not find 
the bear, and the season for shooting 
Indians was closed. Blair had taken a 
like hunt, so far as going thru the mus- 
keg was concerned, but climbed a dif- 
ferent mountain and he did not return 
until it was quite dark. He was com- 
pletely worn out. 

After this one experience I insisted 
on having my guide give me a plan and 
specification of the route proposed for 
the hunt each day, and insisted upon 
being given some general knowledge of 
what we were expected to encounter in 
the way of going. The result was that 
after that we nearly always went on 
horseback. 

That evening, my brother, Henry re- 
turned to camp with a fine ram head. 
He was lame in one knee when we 
started out in the morning, and conse- 
quently could not walk much, and his 
hunt in every particular had been just 
the opposite to mine. He had limped 
up to the top of the mountain imme- 
diately in front of the camp—had seen 
several rams, enough to give him a 
good selection, and he took one and 
then limped down again. I only know 
what he told me about how he got it, 
but I saw the trophy in the form of a 
rams head, which he brought in, and it 
is a dandy. 

The next morning my brother and I 
and our guides climbed the mountain 
in the rear of the camp. It was not 
very high, but we went slowly on ac- 
count of his lame knee and did not 
reach the top until nearly noon. Imme- 





saw many ewes and lambs, and but few 
rams, and those small ones. Towards 
evening we all met together. Earlier 
in the afternoon Henry’s guide had 
sighted some rams lying on the face of 
a cliff, and had thought them small, 
but now decided to take another look 
at them. He reported that they were 
of fair size and asked Henry to shoot 
one. He in turn offered the chance to 
me and, while I had some misgivings 
as to the size of the rams, figuring that 
if they had been large ones Henry’s 
guide would have insisted more strong- 
ly on his taking the shot, I nevertheless 
crept up with him to within thirty 
yards of the rams. We saw three 
sleeping and I prepared to photograph 
them, for we all agreed that none of 
the three we saw were large enough to 
kill, but when I raised up with my cam- 
era ready to snap, a fourth ram jumped 
up just behind the three. He had been 
lying out of sight. I hesitated about 
pressing the button on the camera 
while I looked the new arrival over to 
see whether or not his head was big 
enough. This was a bad mistake for 
a good photographer. I should have 
taken the picture and then looked, for 
the Indians immediately began to sput- 
ter and chatter and insist that I shoot 
one of the rams, but they could not 
agree with me nor I with them, that 
either of them was worth while. 

The result was that all the rams ran 
away from both the camera and the 
gun. I am still convinced that I was 
right and that had I shot I would have 
had an inferior trophy. I am also con- 


vinced that, altho I am a poor pho- 
tographer, if the Indians had kept quiet 
I would have taken a good picture and 
had plenty of time left to shoot any of 
the rams had I wished. 


Henry’s guide 
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diately five rams were presented lying 
at the foot of a small snow bank. It 
being important for Henry to get his 
trophies as early in the hunt as possi- 
ble on account of his lame knee, he 
was given the shot and killed the best 
one, a very good specimen. None of 
the rest had fully developed heads. My 
guide and I left him and his guide to 
skin out the head, make tea and return 
to camp. We hunted the ridges and 
pinnacles and put in a long, hard day. 
We saw a number of ewes, lambs, two 
small rams, and one goat, but nothing 
worth shooting. Blair had taken a 
round with no better success than we 
had. 

All hands hunted the next day. We 


was so disgusted with me _ that he 
cursed in English for my benefit and in 
Indian for his own, pouted and left us 
alone to find our way to camp the best 
we could. The Indians are children 
in their ways, and I presume they think 
we are, too. Let it be remembered, in 
judging these Indian guides, that their 
reputations as guides depend on their 
guided ones getting all the game the 
law allows. 

The next day I had a glorious hunt. 
We took horses, saw many ewes, lambs 
and small rams, but no large ones, 
crept up close to some of them and 
found them unafraid. Some of them 
merely moved off in front of us in 
plain sight for a long distance without 
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running or showing other signs of fear. 
In order to cover more territory we 
separated and had the satisfaction of 
finding fresh tracks of the _ large 
grizzly bear which we took to be the 
same one that had passed in front of 
camp a few days before. That same 
grizzly was about our locality all the 
time we were there, and we met his 
trail at different times, but never the 
bear. He even visited one of our old 
camp sites and made himself quite at 
home by eating up the scraps, and claw- 
ing the trees and digging around the 
camp fire. We are sure that this was all 
done by one and the same bear, for 
the territory in which he worked was 
not large enough to accommodate more 
than one of that size. 

My brother Henry returned that eve- 
ning With another fine sheep head. He 
had seen thirteen fine rams, and found 
them as curious at seeing him as he 
was interested in them. Finally they 
gave him an opportunity to take his 
choice, which he did, and returned home 
with a fine trophy. This was more 
luck for the lame knee. He now had 
the three rams he was entitled to un- 
der the law, and _ his sheep hunting 
ended. Mine had just gotten into full 
swing. 

The next morning Blair and I took 
Ned with us and hunted in the moun- 
tains where Henry had such fine luck. 
We no sooner came in sight of the 
mountain where we expected to hunt, 
than we saw four rams feeding along 
a shelf of rocks. They were in plain 
view on the open mountain side, and 
we could go no nearer without danger 
of frightening them. So we_ waited 
watched them. While they were feed- 
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ing a fifth ram joined them. He was 
larger than the others. They were in 
no hurry, and as there were two ptarmi- 
gan clucking close by, I shot them with 
a .22 Colt pistol which I carried for 
chickens. The ptarmigan were about 
half white. Their summer coat was giv- 
ing away to their winter plumage which 
is snow white. The Indian said that 
the ptarmigan when clucking said: 
“Keep quiet,’ “keep quiet.” 

The five rams, under the leadership 
of the larger one, fed for half an hour 
about the same spot, and finally moved 
out of sight around the side of the 
mountain. Thereupon we hurried to 
climb to the top of the peak above 
them. It was about this peak and in 
the cliffs beneath it where we expect- 
ed to find our sheep. We spread out 
over the top of the mountain and be- 
gan to search with our glasses for rams 
on its sides and slopes. Our point of 
vantage was limited to a few acres of 
bare white stone, so white in fact that 
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it returned an unpleasant glare in the 
sun. My point of vantage was near an 
old eagle’s roost, and a pair of fine 
eagles soared above us and watched us 
while we watched for the sheep. I cer- 
tainly would have taken a shot at one 
had I not been busy. After a while 
Blair, who had worked himself out to 
the very edge of a precipice, saw a 
bunch of rams lying immediately below 
him, and so straight down that he could 
only see them by lying down flat and 
crawling up to the very edge. There 
was no danger of their seeing us, and 
the only danger lay in our loosening a 
pebble and letting it drop among them. 

The field glasses showed two very 
good heads, and as I recall it now I 
think I should have risked a shot at 
them from where I was, but the dis- 
tance down seemed so great, and know- 


ing well the tendency to, overshoot 
when shooting straight down, I did not 
risk it. All three of us decided that 
we must approach them from another 
direction. They were lying on a loose 
rock-slide at the foot of a perpendicular 
wall. The mountain sloped away be- 
hind us and enabled us to slip down to 
their level and to either side of them. 
Blair went to the right and the guide 
and I went to the left, each one intend- 
ing to keep above them by crawling 
around the face of the cliff. It is the 
rule for sheep when alarmed to run up 
hill, which was impossible in this case, 
and we figured that we had them 
pocketed and that one of us would 
scare them towards the other. 

Just before we started, however, we 
sighted two more rams almost a mile 
away coming in our direction along a 
well-defined trail down a ridge of the 
mountain on the other side of the ca- 
fion. We followed the trail ahead of 
them with our glasses and found that 
it led almost to the spot where the 
rams we were stalking lay. We knew 
then that these two rams were going 
to join the others, and made haste to 
get into position for a shot before the 
other rams arrived on the scene, know- 
ing that they would either wake the 
others up and start them off or arouse 
them to such a condition of alertness 
that our stalking would be doubly dif- 
ficult. When the guide and I, ready for 
a shot, peeped around the side of the 
cliffs, all nine of the rams were on the 
other side of the cafion walking along 
a ridge in single file, stopping now and 
then to look back at us and wonder 
what we were doing. The two had led 
the seven estray—down hill instead of 
up—but away from danger. I had the 
pleasure, however, of seeing Blair make 
a perfect stalk on hands and knees 
around the edge of a rocky cliff, crawl 
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up, pushing his gun ahead of him, and 
peek over with the greatest of caution 
at the spot where the rams had been. 
We had had all the fun with those sheep 
we could absorb without shedding 
blood. Had the rams remained five 
minutes longer the ending would not 
have been so ideal; for when you kill 
your game and credit it on your li- 
cense, you cannot do it over again, and 
when those beautiful rams escaped us 
we still had a chance to meet them 
again. I now noted for my own satis- 
faction that the extreme height which 
we had been above the rams when we 
first saw them had exaggerated itself 
in my eyes, and that I should have 
risked a shot from my first position. 
It was a long, hard climb back to our 
starting point, and a long, rough ride 
home, but I was getting more fit for 
tramping every day and more ferocious 
to reach the grub pile. 


(To be continued in next number.) 








MOCCASINS. 


“Moccasins of moosehide, hanging by 
your thongs, 
Where would you be taking me to- 
day?” 
“Deep among the pine woods, where 
a man belongs! 
Treading up the balsam-fragrant 
way. 


“For the clouds have done their weep- 
ing, 
All the cataracts are leaping, 
White anemones are peeping 
From the runnels of the snow; 


“Down the wind the hawk is riding, 

On the bow the jay is chiding, 

And the little fawns are gliding 
On the trails we used to know.” 


—Arthur Guiterman, in Collier's. 
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It is unfortunate that the Constitu- 
on of the Unitel States forbids Con- 
ress to confer any titles of nobility, 
or were it otherwise I should imme- 
late petition that august assemblage 
0 confer titles of knighthood upon sev- 
‘ral chaps I know over in Roberts, in 
‘he state of Idaho. There is, however, 
10 legal impediment to my doing any- 
hing in this line that I see fit, and 
conferring any title I choose; now, 
therefore, I do dub, each of these chaps 
<nights of Good Fellowship and com- 
nend them to every true sportsman 
vho may be unfortunate enough to be 
‘ompelled to read these lines. 

But to begin: Away off on the mesa, 
some thirty miles from the little town 


Ducks “As Iz” 


General Chas. S. Moody 


of Roberts, which same is situate in 
the county of Jefferson, state of Idaho 
(God bless her), lies a sheet of water 
they call Crystal Lake. It is rather 
singular in that some eight or ten years 
ago, when it was only a little pond sur- 
rounded by prosperous wheat farms, 
suddenly for no apparent reason, the 
water began to rise, overflowing the 
farm lands and driving the farmers 
away. Each year the lake rises several 
inches, inundating more land, until now 
thousands of acres are under water. 
As the water crept upward the tules 
followed and it did not require many 
moons for the waterfowl to discover 
that here lay their Eden. Thousands 
upon thousands of pairs of ducks, geese, 


and other 


snipe, plover, dowicher 
to nest and 


aquatic birds came here 
rear their young. 

Last winter in the legislature | 
formed the acquaintance of a long dis- 
ciple of the healing art, who, like my- 
self, had forsaken the straight and nar- 
row path of righteousness and had got- 
ten himself elected to the Lower House. 
I'am wont at times to brag about the 
duck shooting on Lake Pend Oreille, 
and as a bragger in regard to that 
beautiful sheet of water I am not to be 
sneezed at, I assure you. After listen- 
ing to Dr. Jones brag about the duck 
shooting on Crystal Lake I began to 
feel that I ought to return to school 
and learn the rudiments. He had such 
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WE POSTED OURSELVES ON A SMALL ISLET. 
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a derned convincing way 
with his boasting that I be- 
gan, before long, to think 
that there might be some- 
thing to it. To clinch the 
argument he offered to prove 
his assertions if I would 
agree to open the duck sea- 
son with him this year. 
Agree! I should arise to 
opine that I would agree. All 
summer long the call of the 
mallard was in mine ears, 
and when September rolled 
around I was busy checking 
off the days on the calendar 
much as a bride approaching 
her wedding morn, Two 
days previous to the opening, 
armed with all the necessi- 
ties (note that last word, 
please), I dropped off the 
train at Roberts, which is the 
gateway to the _ shooting 
grounds, and was_ received 
with open arms by my legis- 
lative friend. Backing him 
in his nefarious intentions 
were one certain Judge Ken- 
nedy and an equally notori- 
ous purveyor of codfish and 
woolen sox, yclept Wesley 
Gibson. It was Saturday, if 
you remember, and every 
mother with an ailing young- 
ster had motored into town 
that day to consult the doc- 
tor. It was midafternoon be- 
fore we were finally ready 
for the start. Like all vexa- 
tious delays, matters medical 
finally came to an end, and 
we began piling the duffle 
into the doctor’s big machine. 
As a last contribution I car- 
ried with a great deal of care 
and deposited tenderly into 
the machine,a pair of waders, 
where no harm could possibly 
befall them. “Why all the 
care?” the doctor inquired. I 
merely winked and held my 
peace, The doctor is some 
driver of an auto. We left 
in a cloud of dust and sped 
thru the irrigeted belt that 
surrounds the town, climbed 
the mesa and saw stretching 
before us miles upon miles 
the gray sage plain with the 
great bow of the Wood River 
Mountains stretching in the 
distance, The sun was al- 
ready reddening the west, 
and the man who knew 
where our camping place was 
to be was miles in advance. 
“Bang!” If you are the driver 
of an auto you need no fur- 
ther enlightenment, The ma- 
chine slowed down, stopped, 
and my friend began hauling 
tools from various parts of 
that old boat’s anatomy until 
he had enough to start a re- 
spectable hardware _ store. 
After due _ deliberation it 
seemed the proper time to 
resurrect that pair of waders. 
I did so, ran my hand down 
the leg of one and encoun- 
tered something wet; ex- 
plored further and recovered 
the bottle, but alas! it was 
empty. Kind reader, I leave 
the contretemps to your 
imagination. But pray allow 
me to assist you. It was 
miles and miles back to town, 
and the town was “dry,” to 
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poot. I had smuggled that 
life preserver all the way 
from Boise, in fear and 
trembling lest some inquisi- 
tive peace officer would 
search my grip; then to have 
that accident happen, I sub- 
mit that it was little short of 
a calamity. 

The tire repaired, we sped 
forward once more, Gradu- 
ally the ground began to dip 
toward the mountain range, 
and just as the sun sank to 
rest we rounded the corner 
of a wheat field that had not 
been harvested, lying on the upland. 
Over that field, drifting up and down, 
were literally millions of ducks. Our 
way led us along one of the great irri- 
gating canals, and at every turn of the 
wheels, almost, brooding ducks sprang 
out of the water and fled away across 
he shafts of light thrown by our head- 
lights. Darkness closed down and we 
could distinguish nothing, but the whirr 
of wings told an eloquent story. Of 
course we missed the way, came to the 
end of the road, but that was merely an 
incident, Jones took to the sage brush 
and, guided only by the friendly stars, 
made for the general direction of 
where we were intending to land. 
Along about midnight we made out in 
the distance the welcome gleam of a 
campfire, and in a few minutes joined 
our other friends and were forgetting 
the trouble in the enjoyment of a cup 
of camp-brewed coffee. 

There was little slumber in that camp 
that night. The continual turmoil of 
the feeding ducks in the marsh just be- 
low made sleep impossible. As day 
grew grey in the east the camp was 
astir. Donning waders and _ rubber 
boots, stowing away shells and oiling 
guns was the order of the hour. Per- 
sonally I followed Wesley Gibson into 
the murk and thru the dense tule 
growth to a point well out in the marsh, 
where we posted ourselves on a small 
islet and to wait a time in patience un- 
til the sun had risen. It was a glor- 
ious autumn morning. A boundless hor- 
izon stretched away and away into the 
seemingly limitless distance. Gradual- 
ly the light grew stronger, redder in 
the east, and, like giants of some pre- 
historic age, the Three Tetons came 
stalking out of the gloom and _ stood 
arrayed in all their majesty, lighted by 
the coming orb of day. It was a time 
for contemplation and_ reflection, no 
doubt, but there were other and closer 
things to attend to just about then. 
Away off in the distance some Nimrod 
fired a gun. The sun was not yet risen 





and he was breaking the sunrise law, 
but that single report startled into life 
the great 


the myriads of birds on 











NEVER BEFORE HAVE I SEEN DUCKS LITE 


marsh. In ten seconds the air was 
alive with hurtling bodies speeding 
thru the mist, and a roar of wings arose 
from all around like the passing of a 
hurricane. I stood, gun in hand, until 
the Three Tetons were silhouetted 
against the rising sun and the hands 
of my watch indicated that I could go 
into action without fear of some Argus- 
eyed game warden haling me into court. 








RALLY BY THE HUNDRED ACRES. 


on the marsh was one to the effect that 
a hunter in one day could bring to bag 
twelve different varieties of perfectly 
edible ducks. The result of that morn- 
ing’s shoot demonstrated the truthful- 
ness of his statement; we did have, 
when we returned to the camp at 9 
o’clock no less than twelve different 
kinds of ducks, all of them most agree- 
able to the palate as we succeeded in 

demonstrating in the shape of a 











mulligan compounded by one 
Judge Kennedy and consumed by 
the entire bunch along about 3 that 
afternoon. The gods might have 
been able to devise an ambrosia as 
appetizing as a first-class duck 
mulligan, but doubtless the gods 
never did. 

One duck hunt is very much like 
another, except that this one was 
different. The evening before, as 
I mentioned, we had seen myriads 
of ducks feeding on a wheat field 
some five miles from the marsh. 
The mulligan disposed of, we 
loaded our traps and set out for 
that wheat field, arriving there 
just before dusk. I have seen 
ducks on the marshes of the 
Yukon; I have seen them in the 
Sacramento in California; I have 
seen them in the island of Luzon, 
and on the lakes of Canada, but 








A BATTLE-SCARED-AND-SCARRED VETERAN. 


Two mallards came down the wind like 
a pair of six-pound shells out for a 
holiday. “My first pair,’’ I murmured 
to myself as I swung several feet in 
their lead and pulled the trigger. A 
mocking laugh from Wesley, who was 
then some fifty yards away, was all I 
drew out of that shot. The birds went 
careening on only to fall victims to his 
more accurate aim. The battle now 
opened up along the whole line. From 
every point on that marsh concealed 
gunners were taking their toll from the 
fleeting thousands of harried birds that 
were vainly seeking a place to rest. 
Among other improbable statements 
made by Jones about the duck shooting 


never before have I seen mallard 
ducks literally by the hundred 
acres. The birds were feeding on 
that wheat stubble like hens in a barn- 
yard, and still other millions came. The 
air was black and the noise of rushing 
wings like the sound of the surf at sea. 
It was not hunting, it was simply whole- 
sale murder. There was not, however, 
a game hog in the bunch. Each accum- 
ulated his due proportion according to 
the statutes made and provided, then 
watched, with envy, I admit, the 
hurtling hordes as they swept up and 
down that field of grain. 

Night under the silent stars with the 
winds of the mesa making music in our 
ears, then another day on the marsh, 
a ride homeward in the dark and a re- 
turn for one more year to the “mills 
of toil.” 
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Record Sheep Heads 


Times innumerable I have traveled 
miles to look at a supposed record head 
and at the end of the journey I would 
almost invariably find a head of little or 
no value. A friend of mine makes the 
Statement that if he finds one really 
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good head in 500 he feels repaid for his 
time and trouble. 

Most of the people who offer heads 
for sale are honest and have no inten- 
tion of deceiving their purchaser, and 
they are usually just as much disap- 





pointed when they are shown that the 
head they are offering for sale is far 
from a record, as is the man who has 
traveled miles to buy the supposed 
“record.” Occasionally, however, some 
fakir will get hold of a good head and 











RIGHT AND LEFT 


attempt to make a world’s rec- 
ord of it, relying in most cases 
upon the scalp to cover the de- 
ception. I have seen some fake 
work that was so clever that it 
seemed too bad so much intelli- 
gence and really brilliant me- 
chanical ability should have 
been wasted in a deliberate at- 
tempt to deceive. If the fakir 
had used his brains in some hon- 
est endeavor his unquestionable 
mechanical skill would have 
brought him into prominence 
and his financial reward would 
have followed as a natural se- 
quence, Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic in general have very little 
knowledge of the subject of na- 
tural history, and for this reason 
it is comparatively easy to dis- 
pose of a fake head. If, how- 
ever, the head in question is re- 
markable in any way it is sure, 
sooner or later, to fall under the 
eye of some one who knows, and 
then the fake is exposed. 

One of the cleverest pieces of 
work in sawing a skull that I 
have ever seen was done by a 
taxidermist in New York. He 
removed the entire frontal bone 
and in its place substituted a 
piece of steel very much larger 
than the piece of bone removed. 
The balance of the upper part of 
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the skull was fastened to this plate and 
the whole fastened to a heavy piece of 
oak which formed the main brace and 
neck of the mount. The frontal bone 
was then put back in place and filled 
in with some material which made the 
deception perfect. The scalp could be 
removed and the fake not detected. The 
head was a moose and it spread 81 
inches. The world’s record moose head 
—78% inches—was then, and is still 
owned by the Field Columbia Museum 
of Chicago. This fake, if I remember 
correctly, was later uncovered at the 
American Museum of. Natural History 
in New York City. 

Another most ingenious fake comes 
to mind. This time it is a big horn 
sheep—ovis Canadensis. The work was 
so well and perfectly done and the head 
was so splendid that some of the most 
experienced men in the country were 
deceived by it. A disgruntled employé 
gave the trick away and told how the 
wonder came into existence. 

The base of the head was formed by 


in.; length, 39 and 39% 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 


SHEEP HEAD, CURVING 43 AND 43% IN. RESPECTIVELY. 


a set of Siberian Argali (ovis 
Ammon). This animal is the 
largest of the world’s mountain 
sheep and a big set will go 21 
inches in circumference, A fine 
Canadian big horn head with the 
proper curve was then obtained. 
If you examine a set of sheep 
horns you will see that the 
growth is in layers or plates. 
The Argali horns were steamed, 
a sharp knife was inserted un- 
der one of the plates allowing 
the main body of the horns to 
be taken off without injury. The 
Canadian set had been removed 
from the skull; the Argali set 
were allowed to cool and shrink 
and the Canadian set were then 
steamed and driven over the 
ends of the cold Argali, clamped 
into place and allowed to dry. 
After the horns had seasoned 
sufficiently they were cemented 
together, an engraver was sent 
for and the joint was made per- 
fect; the horns were stained and 
the fake was complete. 

This sort of thing must be 
very trying to the hundreds of 
honest taxidermists who are try- 
ing to improve their art and who 
are producing fine artistic work. 
in.; It is too bad that these men 

have to suffer for the sins of the 
fakirs who have invaded their 
ranks. I hope the day will soon come 
when the public will know more about 
natural history, will demand good work 

















DR. BECK’S BIG SHEEP 
HEAD (NO. 1). 
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and will be willing to pay the taxider- 
mist a just fee for such work. 

Several times I have been told where 
I could locate a wonderful big horn 
head, meaning one which would meas- 
ure 19 inches in circumference. In one 
instance, a trip of 250 miles proved 
that this wonderful head, which was 
supposed to have been killed some 
forty years ago, measured exactly 16% 
inches in circumference. 

The question has often come up, why 
the points of all the big horn horns are 
broken off. Various reasons have been 
given and the prevailing idea seems to 
be that they are broken off in fighting. 
I think this is entirely wrong. When 
a set of horns gets to be large enough 
to form a curl which interferes with 
the vision of the sheep, he immediately 
starts to break them down and for this 
reason we never find a set of horns 
coming from Montana or Canada that 
are perfect at the points. 

You will note that on head No. 1, 
which comes from Montana, there is a 
big spread, of about 22 inches.. On 
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head No. 2, which comes from the very 
north of Canada, there is a spread of 
only 13 inches; and on the largest head, 
No. 3 which comes from Alberta proper, 
there is a spread of 19 inches. (This 
head is the first one shown in this arti- 
cle.—Editor.) The farther north you go 
the closer the horns seem to grow to 
the face. I have seen a number of sets 
of horns from Mexico which are not 
broken at the points at all. The rea- 
son for this seems to be that the Mex- 
ican sheep horns have a very wide 
spread, 24, 25 or 26 inches on a big set, 
and consequently the horns curl out so 
far that they do not interfere with the 
vision and are not broken, 

I do not know that anyone has 
brought this point up thru the columns 
of your magazine, but if I am not cor- 
rect in this statement I know you will 
correct me or some of your readers may 
be able to give a more lucid explana- 
tion of why the big horns in certain lo- 
calities always have the points broken 
off. 

For several years I have been look- 
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ing for a set of Mexican sheep horns— 
I have a wonderful scalp but no horns. 
Possibly some of your readers may be 
able to tell me where I can purchase a 
record set. 


Editor’s Note.—Anything in the shape 
of record game heads always has a fas- 
cinating interest for sportsmen, but 
when such heads belong to so wonderful 
and rare an animal as our Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep (ovis Canadensis), then truly 
should they be classed as rarities. Dr. 
Beck has of late years devoted much of 
his time to a study of and research for 
record heads in the sheep, deer and other 
families of our wild animal life. Some 
of his large deer heads have been pic- 
tured and described in past numbers of 
Outdoor Life. Dr. Beck’s contention 
about the habit of big rams breaking off 
the points of their horns when they 
grow so large as to interfere with the 
vision is interesting. This, by the way, 
seems to be a very commonly accepted 
belief of the big game naturalists. Of 
course horns are worn down and broken 
off at the points considerably thru 
fighting. 








I had known, for some weeks, that 
we were about to take another journey. 
The preparations had, really, been be- 
gun when Tender Heart had introduced 
me to a young man whom I had never 
seen, out in my paddock, at a time 
when I was perfectly free to do as I 
chose as to meeting strangers. I had 
very decided views as to men and I 
liked very few of them. I had found 
them to be very domineering. They 
seemed to think that I ought to submit 
my will to theirs and that was some- 
thing I always objected to. 

One man claimed that he had broken 
me—that is, that he had trained and 
subdued my intellect. He had _ the 
power to hurt my mouth and to make 
me suffer in other ways and I did do 
as he told me at times in order to save 
myself from what I did not like to en- 
dure, 

It was when Tender Heart brought 
this man up to see me one day after 
I had come to live at her home instead 
of his, that she found out how I express 
my real feelings toward human beings 
if I am free to do as I please with my- 
self. She thought that I “favored,” as 
she put it, one of my front legs and 
she was afraid that I had been hurt, 
so she asked this man, who was sup- 
posed to be better acquainted with my 
ways than she was, to help her decide 
what ought to be done for me. I knew 
him instantly and waited until he tried 
to use his authority over me before I 
made any move. He came toward me 
and snapped his fingers in a horrid, 
big-headed manner he assumed, and 
called out: 


(Guided 
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“Up, Bud! Up, Boy! Make it snappy; 
there!” 

I think that he wanted to show Ten- 
der Heart how he had trained me. He 
meant to have me stand up on my hind 
feet and then kneel as if for him to get 


“on my back, but I had been told, only 


that morning, that I was no longer his 
horse and so I let my heels fly out at 
the man, as I had, often, wanted to do, 
and I just grazed the edge of his hat 
with my feet. 

He was badly frightened and I smiled 
to myself when he said: 

“I don’t care whether he’s lame or 
not.” 

I always knew that he did not love 
me and I never was sorry because of 
his absence. So, when Tender Heart 
brought this stranger into my paddock 
she watched me closely to see how I 
would like him. 

He came up to me, speaking politely 
all the time, in a gentle tone of voice, 
and asked me to let him examine one 
of my front feet. I smelled at him and 
looked into his face. He returned my 
glances, kindly and firmly. So I lifted 
one of my feet—it really had been hurt- 
ing me, for Tender Heart, while she did 
all she could for me, and more than 
any other mortal woman ever could, I 
always thought, was not strong enough 
to look after my hoofs properly—for 
him to attend to. 

The young man knew what to do in 
an instant, and when he had the tools 
in his hand it was only a few minutes 
until I was relieved of what had been 
almost making me limp, something I 
was too proud to do unless forced into 


it. I understood him right away, and 
I trusted him. 

Tender Heart had tears in her voice 
when she said: 

“He does like you, Earl, better than 
any man I have ever introduced to him. 
I had to know about this before we 
could go on with our plans.” 

I did not understand what she meant, 
and really I did not care very much for 
I trusted her with all my heart. I have 
often been ashamed of the way I treat- 
ed her when I first knew her, but I 
have always excused myself because I 
was so dreadfully lonesome on account 
of never having before that been away 
from those of my own kind, and besides 
I had never known any human being 
one bit like Tender Heart. When she 
first gave her left foot into a man’s 
hand and sprang up into her side-saddle 
which had been placed on my back, I 
heard the man tell her that she must 
master me—that I was a high-lifed ani- 
mal and that I had been accustomed to 
punishment if I did not do as directed. 

I heard her protest against this kind 
of treatment in a very gentle, low tone 
of voice and I thought that she was 
probably weak and that I could easily 
overcome her will. So I did everything 
I knew of to get her out of that side- 
saddle. I jumped up into the air and 
came down into a running buck—I have 
seen horses stand still and plant their 
feet and throw riders clear over their 
heads, but I have always felt above this 
sort of thing for I am a well-bred horse 
and not a broncho in any sense of the 
word—but I sun-fished with Tender 
Heart and jerked her around in a way 
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I am ashamed of now. She just sat 
firmly and balanced herself and staid 
on, but the man insisted on taking off 
her saddle and putting his own saddle 
on me, and then he grabbed a big quirt 
and he surely did punish me so that I 
snorted and reared up and was covered 
with foamy sweat. He told Tender 
Heart that that was the only way I 
could ever be managed. 

She almost cried, and after it was all 
over and she and I were alone in my 
stall—after she had fed me and watered 
me and rubbed all the sweat off my 
glossy coat—she took my face between 
her hands and she said to me: 

“You dear Budsy boy, can’t we be 
friends? Can’t you learn to like me? 


I wish you could be happy here. I can’t 
bear to have you look so sullen. I need 
you, for I am lonely, too. I used to 


have a horse who loved me and I miss 
her very much. Won’t you help me, 
Bud? I'll do everything I can for you.” 

She looked right into my angry eyes 
so bravely and so pleadingly and her 
hands caressed my face and neck in 
such a gentle manner, that I began to 
realize that human beings could really 
care for creatures dependent upon 
them. Right there and then Tender 
Heart and I established an understand- 
ing that has been as a bridge between 
our two planes of existence. The lan- 
guage we used, so that we could com- 
municate with each other’s thoughts, 
wes the speech of unselfish affection. 

The man who used to live in the 
house with Tender Heart—they had the 
same last name somehow, but they did 
not seem to be one bit alike—was al- 
ways astonished when he saw evidence 
of the bond that was between her and 
me. Once, for he was a strong and a 
cruel man, he hitched me in front of a 
buggy after he had staked me out witha 
big rope fastened around one of my feet 
just above the hoof. I had tried to un- 
fasten this rope and it had burned its 
way into the flesh under the skin and 
it had made me very lame. I could not 
walk a step on that foot, but the man 
insisted that I. should try, and so I 
hobbled along on three feet for a few 
blocks. He had to send me home and 
get another horse and when he came 
back he was surprised to find me loose 
in my paddock holding up the injured 
foot for Tender Heart to bathe with 
turpentine and put bandages on. She 
was kneeling down as safe as could be, 
fixing my foot—it was the very foot I 
used to love to kick at him with—and 
he exclaimed: 

“Get away from 
you!”’ 

Even he seemed to care for Tender 
Heart. 

But I looked at him with cool anger 
in my eyes, then gently nosed her arm 
and shoulder. 

“Well!” he cried, “I don’t see how he 
let’s you do that.” 

He knew that he did not 
touch me when I was free. 

So I trusted all to Tender Heart, that 
last day, after everything seemed to be 
ready to go away with. I had watched 
her help the young man crate the rub- 
ber-tired buggy I used to take her thru 
the city in, and they had packed the 
harness that I had worn since we had 
been alone together. Somehow the 
man stopped coming out to my barn af- 
ter we had been in the new home for 
awhile. I was glad of this, for he had 
Tender Heart 
I had spent many sad hours be- 
him, for he seemed to have 
She 


there! He’ll hurt 


dare to 


never been good to me. 
and 
cause of 
power to do things in spite of her. 
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made me understand, for example, that 
she could not help the one great sorrow 
of my life which was the separation 
from Brownie who had been with us‘for 
seven years, traveling along in the har- 
ness beside me for many, many miles, 
or often both of us under our saddles. 
I have never been happier than when I 
was having a side-saddle cinched on 
me, for I knew then that Tender Heart 
was going for a ride, and I held my 
head very high and _ curvetted and 
danced to let her know how glad I was. 

Brownie adored me and did whatever 
I told him to do as far as he could. I 
will acknowledge that I was sometimes 
unkind to him, but I never really hurt 
him. When we were in the yard to- 
gether I often kicked at him and made 
him jump, but he never blamed me for 
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anything I did and was fairly hysterical 
with grief if I was taken away from 
him. 

He did not have much courage and 
would tremble and be _ covered with 
sweat if anything frightened him. He 


was that way when the wheel came off - 


our buggy one day. We were right by 
a railroad track and he was always 
afraid of the noise of the engine and 
cars—now I used to go right up to the 
express car that had stopped at a sta- 
tion and stick my head in the door for 
the man there to pet me and maybe 
give me a lump of sugar—but Brownie 
was even afraid of the track that the 
cars went along on, and a fire-cracker 
would almost make him crazy. 

When the wheel came off he stood 
still when I stopped because Tender 
Heart had asked me to do so, but she 
had to take his face between her hands 
and steady him before he could under- 
stand that he was not to be punished 
for whatever had happened. I just 
turned and looked back from motives 
of curiosity, for the buggy had tipped 
up in a very odd manner, but I never 
thought of trembling or of making any 
unnecessary disturbance. 

I missed Brownie always after he 
went away. I did not know exactly 
what it meant the afternoon that Ten- 
der Heart led him out of the stable 
where he and I had spent so many 
peaceful nights together, munching away 
at our nice fresh hay and comparing 
notes as to what we had done during 
the day that had gone by, but I knew 
that she was very sad and that he did 
not want to go. That night I called for 








him many times and I began to call 
again early the next morning, for I 
knew that if he were within hearing he 
would surely answer me. I did hear his 
voice that last afternoon growing more 
and more faint as if he were going far- 
ther and farther away from me. I 
wanted to go with him but I could not 
get free—I tried over and over to do 
this, but the man who staid at home 
that night had tied me in my stall in 
such a way that my head was fastened 
altho I could eat my hay and oats. 

The next afternoon Tender Heart 
came running out to my stable and told 
me that Brownie had cried all night for 
me; it seemed that she stayed wher- 
ever he was that night, and she said 
that, altho other horses were in the 
same barn with him, he cried for me. 

I missed him during all of the seven 
years that I lived in the big city. 
There were many things of interest to 
me there, and I was always well cared 
for, because, no matter how deep the 
snow was, or how hard the cold winds 
blew, I always knew that Tender Heart 
would come to cover me up and to give 
me what I liked to eat; I was fond of 
salt and she always had a big piece of 
it—she called it rock salt—in a little box 
made for it by my manger beside the 
rack that always held a pail of water 
for me. As soon as I have had my nose 
in my feed-box and have found any- 
thing that I particularly liked there I 
have always kicked and pawed. This 
has been partly to express my joy and 
partly to protect myself from other 
horses, for at one time I was with a 
great many of them, and I had formed 
the habit and had never broken myself 
of it. But I never began to kick and 
paw until after Tender Heart had gone 
out of my stall—I would feel her hand 
along my back as she went—tho I was 
never very particular as to other people. 

Maybe that was why she almost al- 
ways came instead of anyone else—I 
know I liked her best of all, anyway. 
Once when she came to feed me a girl 
came with her and put her arms around 
my neck and said to me: 

“How I wish you could be with dear 
Brownie again!” 

I knew the word Brownie very well, 
for Tender Heart often spoke to me of 
him and the young man who was help- 
ing her to get ready to go away also 
used his name quite often. 

But I had long ago given up the idea 
of ever seeing Brownie again. I had 
fixed all of my affection on Tender 
Heart, and, now that we were going 
away I hoped that it would be some- 
where so that I could be outdoors more 
than I had been in the city, and I 
watched the packing and _ heard the 
plans about when to go and what to 
do to get ready with keen interest. I 
had always enjoyed having something 
going on around me. Whether I was 
at the end of the street parade or in 
the lead in a big wolf-hunt, I always 
loved the excitement of whatever was 
being done. 

I could even get a lot of fun out of 
kicking at big snowdrifts in my yard, 
and people often spoke of me as a play- 
ful colt, altho I was eighteen years old 
on the day we came away from the city. 
Tender Heart and I had reached there 
in the.same car. She left me for a 
while at the edge of the city but came 
to me that same evening where I was 
in a strange barn. We had had a good 
time on the journey after I became 
accustomed to being carried along in- 
stead of having somebody on my back. 
I did not lie down once, tho, on that 
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trip, and I thought that this time I 
would not be so foolish as to stand up 
all the way, tho I can sleep very well 
without lying down, for I am perfectly 
well. A big man who gave me the only 
dose of nasty medicine I ever swallowed 
came to see me that afternoon, just be- 
fore we started, and he said: 

“He is a sound animal and is likely 
to live for twenty years or more yet.” 

It was almost dark when the young 
man led me out of my barn, and I was 
a little worried for Tender Heart was 
not in sight; so I reared up on my hind 
feet and snorted three times as loud 
as I could, but I had on a new blanket 
and the young man _ had rubbed me 
well, and, as I have said before this, I 
trusted everything to Tender Heart. 

We went thru the busy part of the 
city and right down to the railroad 
yards where I had left the train when 
we came there. I examined everything 
I saw and was a little nervous until I 
heard Tender Heart’s voice calling to 
me. Then I hurried up a steep sort of 
place to where she was waiting for 
me, and I followed her right into a 
car with my nose almost against her 
shoulder. She led me into a stall like 
tue one I had come there in and then 

‘or a little while. 

Soon I heard her steps coming back 
and I whinnied to her. She came in 
then and hugged me and fed me my 
evening meal. I did not worry when 
she went out, after that, for that was 
the way she had done when we took the 
other journey together. But she did not 
come to me the way she did that other 
time, altho I neighed and neighed, 
knowing she would answer me if she 
could hear me. 

The young man was very kind to me. 
He had a cot in the same car and he 
talked to me a great deal. I surprised 
him often in the way I met what came 
to us on the journey, for I remembered 
all that I had learned on the trip I had 
taken in going to the city with Tender 
Heart. I never doubted that she was 
in the car somewhere, because I felt 
sure that she would never send me 
away to be alone, so when we reached 
the place where we were to get out of 
the car I expected every minute that 
she would come to me. 

The young man took down the bars 
from the stall I had stood in all the 
way for, after all, it did seem to be 
too risky to be lying down in such a 
shaky place, and he unfastened my 
halter and asked me to come on out, 
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which I was very glad to do, but I re- 
fused to leave the car as he wanted me 
to. So-he let me have my way and I 
walked all over that car looking for 
Tender Heart. I went over to where 
the buggy was standing and I looked 
behind the cot and I nosed over all of 
the things that we had brought along. 
They all smelled as if she might come 
at any moment, but, though I nickered 
softly and tried to make her answer, I 
could not find her. 








THE BROOK. 


Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look— 
Such a very merry manner, as you 

swerve and curve and crook, 

And your ripples, one and one, 

Reach each other's hands and run 

Like laughing little children in the 
sun. 


Little brook, sing to me; 
Sing about a bumble bee 
That tumbled from a lily bell, and 

grumbled, mumblingly, 

Because he wet the flim 

Of his wings and had to swim, 

While the water bugs raced round 
and laughed at him! 


Little brookh—sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along, 
Down the golden-braided center of 

your current swift and strong, 

And a dragon fly that lit 

On the tilting rim of it, 

And rode away and wasn't scared 
a bit. 


And sing,—how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me 
Who loved to lean and listen to your 
little melody. 
Till the gurgle and refrain 
Of your music in his brain 
Wrought a happiness as keen to 


him as pain. 


Little brook—laugh and leap— 
Do not let the dreamer weep; 
Sing him all the songs of summer till 

he sings in softest sleep; 

And then sing soft and low 

Thru the dreams of long ago— 

Sing back to him the rest you used 
to know. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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I cannot express my bewilderment 
and sorrow at what seemed to be her 
desertion of me. I stood there not 
knowing what to do or where to go. It 
seemed to me that I must find her 
that I could not go on without her. The 
young man understood my anxiety and 
said: 

“No, old fellow; she is not here. 
Come on with me.” 

It was terribly hard for me to under- 
stand because I trusted Tender Heart 
implicitly, but I knew that she had not 
come with me. I did not blame her 
for I remembered that she had been 
very sad that last day in the city and 
I thought that, perhaps, this was one 
of the times when she could not do as 
she wished to do and I wondered if 
the man who used to be with us had 
interfered again and had made her as 
unhappy as I was at that moment. It 
seemed to me that the world had 
grown very dark and I hung my head 
and stumbled along out of that car, 
broken-hearted, for it seemed to me that 
I had lost the only friend I had ever 
really known. It did not seem to me 
that it mattered much where I did go, 
after that, and so I followed after the 
young man and into a barn. 

As soon as I passed the door of the 
stable it seemed to me that I became 
conscious of a smell—a familiar odor— 
or sort of a memory of an odor—but I 
did not know what it was until I felt 
a soft nose against my side and then 
I knew that I was _ right close to 
Brownie—the same horse I had loved 
so many years ago. 

We laid our cheeks together and, in 
that contact we told each other what 
had happened to us since we had part- 
ed. We go out into a big pasture to 
gether and we eat together and we 
sleep together. We are never alone any 
more, either one of us, because if one 
of us is taken away from the other, the 
one left behind makes such a fuss that 
whoever separated us is glad to bring 
us together again. 

The same girl who came to me in 
the city once comes often to see us and 
she has told us that Tender Heart is 
looking after our comfort even tho she 
cannot always be with us. 

She says that sometime Tender 
Heart is coming to see us, for the girl 
brings letters that she has written 
about us and she reads the letters to 
us so that we may know that she loves 
us and has guided us so that Brownie 
and I can be together. 








Shark Fishing in Florida 


I am a great lover of the piscatoral 
sport, and ever since I was a boy have 
indulged in it as opportunity has of- 
fered. My efforts have been confined 
to fresh water fishing altogether until 
a few years ago, when, while on a visit 
to Florida, I got a taste of salt water 
fishing, which, to say the least, is some 
contrast to what I had been used to 
in Minnesota. 

One day a party of three and I went 


‘Out after kingfish. The wind was not 


right, so the skipper said the bites were 
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few and far between. We caught only 
four kingfish, but they tipped the scale 
at 130 pounds. ‘‘Some fish,’ we thought. 
Another time when out on the same 
errand we caught a lot of fish heads; 
the shark got the rest. This was a 
rather startling experience, but not un- 
common, we were told. 

We were careful not to get too close 
to the edge of the launch for fear they 
might jump out and get one of us. 

One day one of the boys suggested 
that we go shark fishing, as most ev- 


eryone that goes to Florida sooner or 
later goes shark fishing. I fell for 
the lure and arrangements were soon 
made with Captain Otto to take us out. 
Whey it came to a show-down only two 
of us reported at the dock at the ap- 
pointed hour, and without waiting for 
the others we started, a Mr. Sommers 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and the writer. 
The wind was blowing great guns 
that day, and it.was a rather rough 
trip. We had to go quartering against 
the wind and had a good shake up be- 
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fore reaching the fishing grounds, but 
had by that time acquired our sea legs 
and were eager with anticipation. 

Our tackle consisted of a _ coil of 
%-inch manila rope, with suitable hook 
attached to a four-foot chain. For a 
float we used a contrivance made out 
of galvanized iron about the size of a 
bushel basket. For bait, the half of 
a good-sized kingfish, We were now 
ready to cast and after spitting on the 
bait for good luck we heaved it over- 
board and started trolling. We paid 
out about seventy-five feet of line, when 
we had a strike, and talk about strikes! 
The float went down with a splash, 
throwing the water high in the air. 
The commotion in the water was some- 
thing terrific, but something gave way 
and we lost whatever it was. After re- 
adjusting the bait we threw out again, 
and it was only a few minutes before 
we had another § strike. The rope 
sprung taut and the fight was on. Be- 
fore we had time to gather our wits, 
Mister Shark made a jump and turned 


a neat summersault in the air, and we 
suddenly became aware that we had a 
job on our hands. He then made 
straight for the Bahamas at a rate of 
speed that would beat the old steamer 
“Miami” out of sight, and we had no 
choice but to follow. 

There was a sort of prearranged pro- 
gram mapped out for just such an 
emergency, and that was to get the 
shark close enough to the boat so we 
could shoot it, and while two of us 
were hauling in on the rope, shortening 
the distance between us and the shark, 
the other party stood ready with a rifle 
to shoot when there should be anything 
to shoot at. 

It was a battle royal, I can assure the 
reader, and between the rocking of the 
boat and the antics of the shark we 
were a busy lot. We finally got him 
close enough to the boat so that a well- 
directed shot partly stunned him, but 
that tail of his still kept a-slamming 
the water. Something had to be done 
to stop it as we were getting soaked. 





After several attempts we fjnally man- 
aged to get a gaff in his tail and got 
a noose around it. We then secured 
both ends of Mister Shark to the 
launch, and after several more shots 
had been sent into him we were able 
to take a breathing spell and take stock 
of ourselves and surroundings. We 
were all excited, but jubilant. We had 
caught a monster shark and had had a 
new and exciting experience not soon 
to be forgotten. 

When we reached shore we hoisted 
the fish up in the position shown in the 
picture. The gallow’s frame was not 
tall enough to get his tail clear of the 
dock, but the outline of the tail is 
shown in picture on the right hand side. 
The total length of the shark was 
nearly twelve feet and was the largest 
one there was any record of in Miami 
up to that time. The author is stand- 
ing to the left and Mr. Sommers to 
right of the shark. 

Another day that I shall not soon for- 
get. The sun shone bright out of a 
cloudless sky, and with the promise of 
a hot day a party was hastily got to- 
gether for a trip out to the fishing 
banks. A soft intermittent breeze 
caused a light ripple to play over the 
water of beautiful Biscayne Bay, other- 
wise all was still. 

The grotesque pelicans perched on 
pileheads vigilantly searching for their 
breakfast and large flocks of hungry 
gulls hovering low over the water on 
the same errand, and the ever present 
Jack Daw, whose ceaseless “caw-caw” 
is never still except at night, serenaded 
us as we left the dock. Except for a 
slight swell, the ocean was perfectly 
calm. We had fair luck, but as the day 
wore on the heat apparently made the 
fish lazy as they practically ceased bit- 
ing and we would drift about slowly 
killing time, watching the antics of the 
porpoise that were having one of their 
frolics all around us. 

Occasionally a shark fin would be 
seen in the offing and schools of spot- 
ted groupers could be seen far below. 
It was while trying to induce them to 
bite on a particularly choice piece of 
mullet and while leaning over the gun- 
wale that a monster shark swam by 
right under my nose not over what ap- 
peared to be four feet below the water. 
He had his eye cocked at me in a sort 
of speculative mood and in my haste 
to get out of reach of this leviathan, I 
believe I would have fallen overboard 
on the other side of the launch if my 
friend Sommers had not grabbed me. 
Say! but I certainly got the scare of 
my life. 

He was fully as large as the one we 
caught later. The sharks here are what 
is commonly called fish-sharks and sup- 
posed to be harmless, but I should hate 
to meet one of them in their element. 

One day it was reported that a num- 
ber of sea turtles had been seen outside, 
Off we were after them, Captain Otto 
acting as harpooner, standing on the 
prow, a good point for observation. We 
were out a few miles when, sure 
enough, the lookout reported “turtles” 
to the east southeast. We made all 
speed and the captain braced himself 
for the throw. 

As the harpoon shot out over the 
water we were all eager to see what 
would happen next. The aim was true 
and Captain Otto proudly pulled in an 
empty fish crate. Enough said. I have 
had many a hearty laugh over this in- 
cident. And so ended my fishing expe- 
rience in Florida, and my vacation was 
over. 





Bear and Turkey Hunting in Arizona 


Geo. H. Searcy, M. D. 





The wonderful works of nature 
to be seen in Arizona are worth 
the trip, and for one who wants 
to do a little hunting as well as 
sight-seeing I know of no state 
that offers more. Mr. Persinger 
and I left Denver the evening of 
Sept. 29th on the Santa Fé and 
reached Holbrook, Ariz., Monday 
morning. We had already made 
arrangements with John Butler, 
an excellent guide of Greer, Ariz., 
to meet us Tuesday morning at 
Springerville, a small village 
about one hundred miles south- 
east of Holbrook. We found 
autos making regular trips be- 
tween Holbrook and _ Springer- 
ville, so we had no trouble get- 
ting to our destination, and the 
auto fare to Springerville was 
only $15 for the two of us. John 
Butler came in that evening so 
we got acquainted and made ar- 
rangements for our hunt. 

We got our grub next morning 
and boarded John’s wagon for his 
ranch, which is nineteen miles 
from Springerville, at the post- . 
office called Greer, in the edge of 
the big White Mountain forest. 








making mince-meat of backbone, 
ribs and muscle. 
I want to say that I like my 


.256 Newton best of any rifle 
with which I have hunted big 
game. It isa little long to carry 


comfortably in a scabbard, but 
that is no serious drawback, and 
the little front receiver screw 
that holds the barrel to the stock 
is too small (I stripped the 
threads on this screw the third 
time I put the rifle together) ; 
also the safety is too hard to 
push over, but these things can 
be easily remedied, and its good 
features I think far outweigh 
them. I like the rifle because I 
feel I have a gun large enough 
for any American game, and 
with the 100-gr. steel bullet it 
is small enough for wild turkeys, 
grouse, squirrel, ete. Also it is 
reasonably light and yet does 
not kick so as to make a fellow 
flinch. 

After killing my bear we spent 
three more days in the moun- 
tains getting some turkeys, but 
seeing no more bear, and got 
back to Holbrook, Sunday, Octo- 








We had dinner at John’s and met 
our other guide, Cleve, and after 
loading the camp outfit on the 
wagon and catching up some saddle 
horses we struck out for the north side 
of Mt. Baldy, nine miles away. 

[I was surprised to know we could go 
all the way to our camping place in a 
wagon, and found the forest service 
had good trails and roads all thru these 
mountains. This was rather a disap- 
pointment to us, for all the time we felt 
we were too near civilization for good 
hunting. We camped within a few hun- 
dred yards of a forest ranger’s cabin 
where there was telephone connection 
with Springerville; also these moun- 
tains are the summer range for hun- 
dreds of cattle and there are frequent 
wire fences, so at no time did we feel 
so far away from civilization as we 
would have liked to be. When we go 
on our vacations we both like to get 
clear away, not only from civilization 
and telephones, but also from old camp- 
ing places and tin cans. Nevertheless, 
we found these mountains ideal for two 
kinds of camping trips, one the sum- 
mer fishing and the other wild turkey 
hunting. 

We were there during the closed fish- 
ing season, so of course could not try 
out that, but from what everybody told 
me I know it must be of the best. As 
for wild turkeys, I don’t believe there 
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is a better place anywhere. You find 
bunches of fifteen to thirty very fre- 
quently and can get your limit any day. 
It would be a great place for some of 
these old Southern turkey hunters who 
wanted to try out some new “caller” 
or any other method of hunting turkeys. 

The real object of our hunt there was 
for bear, and especially grizzly. There 
are a few bears in the White Moun- 
tains, both grizzly and black, but it is 
simply a matter of unusually good luck 
if you happen to run across one. The 
forest is too large and too dense to 
really count on finding bear while 
hunting through them without dogs. 

We did most of our hunting on horse- 
back, riding around the edges of the 
parks and thinly wooded places looking 
for bear, and it was here the turkeys 
were usually found also. 

I considered myself one of the “un- 
usually lucky ones” when the second 
afternoon out we were after a bunch of 
turkeys and I started over a ridge to 
try to get ahead of them and ran upon 
a large black bear. He was only about 
thirty steps from me on the side of the 
ridge above me and one shot from the 
.256 Newton tumbled him over. The bul- 
let entered the front of the shoulder and 
ranged up, striking the backbone and 


ber 7th. On our way back to 

Holbrook we went thru one of 

the petrified forests of Arizona 
and spent a while wandering about in 
this interesting place, getting some 
pictures and also some specimens of 
these relics of the past. It is only a 
short run from Holbrook to Williams, 
where we changed cars for the Grand 
Cafion and got up there Monday morn- 
ing. 

Now, as to the Grand Cajion, I will 
not try to describe it; you have prob- 
ably been there and know how a fel- 
low feels when he stands on the rim 
of that mighty gorge; but if you have 
never been there, take my word for it 
and go see it. It is worth going to Ari- 
zona to see that alone. 

We got back to Lodge Pole, Neb., Mr. 
Persinger’s home, thirteen days from 
the time we had left, feeling we had 
had a most enjoyable vacation. I had 
a beautiful bear skin as a trophy for 
my den and we both had lasting mem- 
ories of our hunt and of our visit to 
two of the wonders of the West. 

Mr. Persinger says there are two 
things more he wants to do before 
“shaking off this mortal coil,” and they 
are, to kill a bear, ride in a flying ma- 
chine and visit New York City. We are 
going to try again next fall to accom- 
plish the first of these. 








on this subject, in our 


March. 








Dr. Donovan’s Camping Story. 


We have received from Dr. John A. Donovan 
a story that we have entitled ‘‘The Curriculum 
of Camping,’’ an extensive and complete article 
next 
This story contains 10,000 words and 
dozens of drawings covering every phase of the 
camping game, by a man who combines the ex- 
periences of medical doctor, sportsman. cham- 
pion shot, ranchman, traveler and philanthro- 
pist. No one who enjoys a camping trip should 
miss reading Dr. Donovan’s story. 


number—the 


try. 








Another Big Alaska Story. 


The expedition that was undertaken last fall 
into the White River District of Alaska and | 
Yukon Territory in the interest of the Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History, Denver, is 
now being written by Mr. McGuire, a member 
of the party, and the editor of Outdoor Life. 
It will appear in several chapters and naturally 
will be of much 
sportsmen contemplating a trip to that coun- 
We expect to be able to publish the first 
chapter in a few months. 


value and interest to all 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


Seven snows lacking one moon ago, 
far on the back trail, you and I lit our 
fire and made our first camp together. 
Since then much has happened, The 
great War of the World came, was 
fought, and is ended. As I write 
these lines Nov. 11, 1918, the paeons 
of Anglo-Saxon victory are _ring- 
ing around the earth: the two 
greatest empires of Europe, Russia 
and Germany, have passed into his- 
tory with those of the Roman and 
the Mohammedan; England is undis- 
puted mistress of the seas, and the 
United States is the power behind the 
throne. In the East the Yellow Man 
is stirring moodily, for the first time 
in centuries. The Great War spelled 
the doom of thrones; what the new 
order is to be no man knows. The 
human race is in labor, and is bring- 
ing forth a new civilization. The cen- 
ter of a hurricane is always calm, 
nothing but the slow tremendous 
swells of the sullen waters tell of 
what has passed and of what is sure 
to come again before the skies clear, 
and peace breathes once more under 
a smiling morn. The great war has 
come and gone; the aftermath is yet 
to come. But out of all the blood 
and pain is aborning a new order for 
mankind, the Second Reformation. 

Needless to say such_ gigantic 
changes affect each and all of us, en- 
ter down into the very heart and in- 
ner doings of the daily life of every 
one. So I end the Campfires, and 
take to new trails leading into an un- 
known country. The time is here 
when each goes his way; old things 
are broken up, new ones are forming. 

These Campfires have meant much 
to me; that is why I wrote them. 
Financially, they were a gift, both to 
the magazine that published them and 
to the world. Practically so, I mean, 
as I sold them for a mere handful of 
coppers; and as a whole they repre- 
sent half a life time of study and 
hard, hard work; but thru them 
I have had what few except the 
very greatest writers, have ever had; 
that is, a chance to write what 
I pleased to say, and _ not for 
gold. Of course, half of it all remains 
unsaid; for what is written is always 
a compromise between three people, 
the writer, the editor and the reader. 
But perhaps half of what I would like 
to say has seen the light of public 
print, and is now on permanent rec- 
ord in the libraries of the world. And 
this last reason is why I wrote them. 
I did not write for money, nor for 
the readers of today, but solely with 
the hope of putting some things on 
record for the future; things passed 
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over lightly and perhaps almost un- 
roticed today, but that in time to 
ccme, I hope, will be unearthed as 
raw ore and remoulded by better 
brains and more cunning hands into 
things more worthwhile than I can 
fashion now with  half-sealed _ lips 
and bound hands. ’Twas hard enough 
to write in peace times, but when the 
war came on, there was the censor; 
and that most hostile and unreason- 
ing critic-censor of them all, feverish, 
twisted public opinion. 

So I wrote mostly between the 
lines. Often I wrote a Campfire 
about some apparently commonplace 
subject just for the sake of weaving 
in here and there, seemingly as side 
issues or aS mere more or less irrel- 
evant illustrations, or figures. of 
speech, just for the sake of so enter- 
ing by a side door, so to speak, the 
real object of the essay. Many of the 
Campfires, for this reason, apparently 
violate the most commonly accepted 
rules of composition; the cart is be- 
fore the horse, and all that; but such 
things are intentional on my part, as 
that was the only way I could publish 
them at all. 

My personal philosophy is of small, 
if any, interest to the world as a 
whole, at least today; and concealed 
yet partly revealed suggestions about 
possible or even probable discoveries 
in science in time to come are of even 
less interest to the general reader; so 
I wrote about the great free out-of- 
doors in jovial or jocose fashion; and 
all the while, here and there, I slipped 
in, as unobtrusively as I could, some 
of the real objects of the Campfires. 

Needless to say, they are purely 
original. Now and then one of them 
contains nothing except the common- 
place things of the passing day; but 
that was when one happened to be 
written under pressure, often of sick- 
ness, and not less often because the 
time and attention had to be given 
just then to affairs of bread and but- 
ter. But now and then, on a winter’s 
night, or a lazy summer’s afternoon, 
I sat me down and talked; talked 
thru my fingers to a listener here and 
there far away and wide apart out 
over the world, talked to those I will 
never meet, but thru whom seed may 
be spread, as by the winds. 

Nearly seven years ago Mr. J. A. 
McGuire, editor and owner of Outdoor 
Life Magazine, gave me these few 
pages to fill as I would. In fact, I 
doubt if he has read half of the Camp- 
fires and seldom if ever read the copy 
before it appeared in public print. 
Never once has he refused to print 
even one line of them thruout the 


nearly quarter of a million words 
they cover; and it is to his sane lais- 
sez-faire sense of editorship that these 
Campfires ever reached public light 
at all. Sooner or later they will, 
I hope, when I get the money to pub- 
lish them, appear in book form, to 
live or die amid the countless thou- 
sands of other books, and when that 
time comes, if it does come, then I 
hope to give J. A. McGuire the credit 
he deserves; and in words that would 
not be fitting here, as these pages are 
his, and this is his magazine. I 
wrote the Campfires, he published 
them; each made the other possible. 

Another name in connection with 
the Campfires I want to mention 
here, and it is that of Oscar 
Anderson, the foreman of the Out- 
door Life composing room who watched 
over them in type, and the _ best 
foreman I ever worked with. Mr. 


Anderson became my keenest critic, 
fearless, merciless, tactful and in- 
telligent; he has often suggested 


this or that change, of a word or a 
sentence, that was an improvement; 
or else cut away some error or blem- 
ish. But in spite of all efforts, here 
and there of course appear typograph- 
ical errors, some of them apparent as 
errors and mistakes; but a few make 
me say what I would not have said, 
such as ‘“‘miner”’ for ‘‘minor’ when 
speaking of negro music in one place; 
but on the whole there is little I 
would change in the Campfires as I 
lcok back thru them. And when a 
writer attempts to materially alter 
work that is done and read, he us- 
ually injures it. 

One of them, ‘“‘Buffalo Bill’s Last 
Interview,’’ I published, not as 2 
Campfire Talk, but as the leading ar- 
ticle in the magazine for that month, 
May, 1916, because of the prominence 
of its subject. When these Talks are 
put into book form, however, that in- 
terview will take its proper place 
among the other Campfires, as I was 
the last man, except the doctors and 
Colonel Cody’s immediate family, to 
see him alive; and I had the last talk 


with him of all the tens of thousands - 


the world around who knew that great 
Westerner. 

Some of the Campfires, at least in 
part, I wrote over twenty years ago; 
they lay buried for fifteen years or 
more before going to the typing ma- 
chines. Some were written in New 
York City, some in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; some were written one right 
after another, three or four perhaps 
in one week; then months would go: 
by before I would set down some more. 


One I wrote just after one of the 
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greatest eye specialists in America 
had told me that I stood an even 
chance of going totally blind within 
thirty days; and like with the man in 
“The Light that Failed,” the gray shad- 
ows were forming; but like one thing 
worse than total blindness, I broke 
thru it, and the Light is back again. 
My eyes are very keen for perhaps 
half an hour, but they soon tire, and 
I have read practically nothing for 
several years, and do not expect to 
read again; that is, read as I used to 
for sO many years, as I have read 
about three thousand books. But to- 
day I have ceased to care for books, 
and my one hunger is for the High 
Hills—for I love those summits and 
little else, except my friends. Men 
and women I know, a few of them 
who are the gold of the human race; 
each one knows which one I mean, so 
I will not speak of them here. They, 
too, have made these Campfires, and 
especially the two good Doctors men- 
tioned in them, Dr. Van Schaick and 
Dr. Davenport, both of New York City. 
Those two Men kept me alive when 
a fiend would have hounded me to 
death; and no words that I can utter 
ean ever thank them their due. No 
man does his work alone, and the men 
I speak of here have all done their 
good part, or else I could not have 
cone mv part-—-The Campfires are not 
mine alone, for it is only what one 
does for others that lives. The hog is 
always hung on a hook, be he swine 
or human. 

The letters I have received about 
the Campfires have come from all over 
the world, and number hundreds, per- 
haps thousands. I have lost all count 
of them, and several a day for nearly 
seven years counts up surprisingly, for 


in seven years there are over two 
thousand days. These letters mean 
much to me, and to any writer. It is 


practically all the reward he does get; 
and my chief regret in connection with 
these Talks is that it has been both fin- 
ancially and physically impossible for 
me to answer all of such letters. The 
pay for each Campfire would hardly pay 
for the cost of postage and paper to 
answer the letters they brought in at 
times; to say nothing about the time 
and labor of writing hundreds of let- 
ters, and many of them contained no 
return postage. 

Some of the letters praised unduly, 
some condemned most bitterly; so I 
thought that therefore what has been 
written had reached a wide circle and 
had not been lost on the surface. The 
keenest compliment these Talks ever 
brought me was when I learned that 
the proofreader, out of the millions of 
routine words he has to sean year in 
and year out, took the proofsheets of 
the Campfires home every month to 
read to his wife, and next morning 
brought them back to the copy hooks. 
And many a kindly question mark 
have the patient, watchful proofread- 
ers put upon the edges of my galley 
sheets, for which they earned my grat- 
itude. Circumstances prevented me 
ali too often from knowing these 
watchers of the lines, for at times we 
were thousands of miles apart; but I 
felt and knew their vigilant care, and 
I more than thank them for it. 

So I could not answer all the let: 
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CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
(Taken 1918.) 


ters; and those to whom I seemed to 
remain silent will not think me boor- 
ish nor unkind when they consider all 
the facts. 

And now the time comes to say 
good-bye. Have I, out of so many 
thousand words, one last one? Yes; 
it is this: 

There is peace among the summits; 
purity in running water; good cheer 
in the crackling flame; truth in flow- 
ers and children; taunting lure in the 
forking trail; thought ungraspable in 
the pourings of the wind; music in the 
tree top’s swaying; freedom in the 
winging birds; grandeur in the drop 
of the cliffs; daring in the steepling 
crags; vastness on the sweeping plains; 
silence in the desert; thankfulness in 
the bubbling spring; sweet rest in the 
cooling shade; death in the plunge of 
precipice, in the crash of avalanche, 
and in the clear depths of the lake; 
blindness out over the sparkling snows; 
comradeship in dog and horse; safety 
in the rifle; skill in the slender rod; 
dreams under summer moons: work on 
the mountainside; Something beyond 











the stars; glory in the dawn; danger 
and delight on every hand; sleep and 
forgetfulness unafraid on the bosom 
of our mother earth; friendship every- 
where; and life serene in everything. 
When you go to these things, kill if 
you must for food, but not for mur- 
der; burn not wantonly; leave the 
trail cleaner for the feet that follow; 
pollute nothing; let your words be as 
ciean as those from the lips of a good 
woman, and as few as those of an In- 
dian; let your actions be as soft and 
silent as those of the furred things 
around you; be as crystal clean within 
yourself as the dew that jewels the 
morning grass—For here is a Temple 
in which none need kneel against his 
will, but in which all can stand up- 
right and unashamed. 

The shadow of His hand is 
the Mountains, the hills grow dark 
beneath His palm, but we will not 
build another fire together, for the 
time has come to part. A straight 
trail and fair weather—The time has 
come to part. 


upon 
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*‘More Game!”’ 


Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 





A Real Game Census. 


AS§ SPORTSMEN become better or- 
ganized and as the old-time poli- 
tician is replaced with men of purpose- 
ful qualities on our state game com- 
missions, the tendency to place the ad- 
ministration of game affairs on a 
substantial business basis becomes 
more and more apparent. 

The man who pays year after year 
for his hunter’s license fee has one 
cardinal want—‘‘more game,” and, 
more and more, the energies of state 
game commissions and of sportsmen’s 
associations are being directed toward 
the fulfillment of that want. 


BUSINESS ABILITY IS ESSENTIAL. 


The protection of game and its in- 
crease is coming to be recognized more 
and more as @ problem that demands 
first-rate business efficiency and, con- 
sequently, the more progressive states 
are entrusting the administration of 
game affairs to men with business 
ability. The ideal game commissioner 
is the man of proved business ability 
plus a knowledge of sport and a warm 
sympathy with its ideals. Every day 
it is being proved that sympathy with 
and knowledge of sport, essential as 
these are, do not constitute the entire 
equipment of the 100 per cent efficient 
game commissioner and, were the 
question put up to the writer of this 
article he would say that business abil- 
ity comes first in selecting a man for 
the administration of any state’s game 
resources. 

v4 
NEW YORK’S CENSUS BLANK. 

The awakening that has taken place 
has resulted in action that is highly 
constructive in its nature. Surveys 
are being made of the situation and 
remedies are being evolved to fit the 
problems that arise from such action. 
In this connection, one of the most 
significant measures that have been 
adopted is that recently put into ef- 
fect by George D. Pratt, conservation 
commissioner of New York, who an- 
nounces that in the future all sports- 
men in that state must make an an- 
nual return on a blank provided for 
that purpose of all game and vermin 
killed by them during the preceding 
twelve months, when they apply for a 
hunter’s license. 

No competent man would think of 
attempting to manage any business 
without keeping close track of income 
and disbursements, yet that is the very 
thing we have been attempting to do 
in the business of conserving our 
game. In this business, income is rep- 


resented by the number of game birds 
that are in existence in the game cov- 
ers in any locality at the commence- 
ment of the open season. Outgo is 
the number that perish between that 
time and the next open season— 








shoot all you can of foxes, cats hunting protected birds, 
harmful hawks, red squirrels, and other enemies of 
useful wild life. You will benefit both the game 


and your own sport. 
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FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
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ENLIST IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST VERMIN 

Hereafter New York sportsmen 


must list all game killed by them, 
as shown above, before they can 
secure a new license. 




















whether from vermin, the elements, 
or before the sportsman’s gun. 

Probably we shall never be able to 
know with accuracy the toll taken by 
the elements and vermin, but if we 
keep a strict account of the yearly bags 
of the sportsmen we shall still be able 
to acquire a substantial knowledge of 
the situation. 


WORKING IN THE DARK NOW. 


In very many places we are prob- 
ably killing more birds than are being 
produced. This means eventual exter- 
mination. Heretofore this has all 


been guesswork, but from now on, in 


New York, at least, we shall know— 
at least—the accumulated figures of 
three or four years will give us knowl- 
edge on which we may safely base con- 
clusions. 

Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
have both done pioneer work thru 
their game commissions on the game- 
census problem, but, without dispar- 
agement of these efforts and with high 
praise for them, in fact, it may be 
said that the plan perfected by New 
York seems to promise the most con- 
crete results yet obtained. 

The Bulletin ventures respectfully 
to suggest that every game commis- 
sion in the country adopt at once the 
New York idea. The census blank 
used by that state is reproduced in 
this number. It is printed on the 
back of the stub of the license, which 
is retained by the issuing authority, 
the county clerk, and it must be 
filled in before another license will 
be issued. If any state has already 
printed its licenses it will probably 
still be possible to print the census 
blank on the reverse side. If for any 
reason this is impossible the blank 
may still be issued by printing it on 
a separate piece of cardboard. The 
American Game Protective Association 
has sent sample blanks to every game 
commission in the country, with the 
request that their adoption be given 
earnest consideration. 


SPORTSMEN MUST HELP. 

Sportsmen can aid greatly by urging 
their state game commissions to adopt 
the census idea. Let every state and 
local sportsmen’s club adopt a resolu- 
tion to that effect,.and let individual 
sportsmen express their views to their 
game commissioners. 

This innovation was put into effect 
in New York January Ist. On taking 
out licenses for 1919 sportsmen are 
now required to state as best they can 
from memory what game they took 
in 1918. In order to make their re- 
ports on the 1919 kill more exact each 
person to whom a license is issued is 
supplied with a small tally card, sub- 
stantially the same as the illustration 
in this number of the Bulletin. This 
he will turn in to the issuing author- 
ity when he applies for his 1920 lii- 
cense. The applicant is also given a 
neat manila envelope in which to carry 
his tally card and license. 

VERMIN PROBLEM REORGANIZED. 

A significant and commendable fea- 
ture of the census blank is the provi- 
sion made for reporting on vermin 
killed. Gradually our people are 














awakening to the fact that persistent, 
systematic warfare on these creatures 
is essential if we are to have more 
game. 

New York’s action will be hailed, we 
think, as one of the best constructive 
measures yet adopted in the more- 
game movement. By all means, let us 
take stock of our resources and pat- 
tern our taking of those resources on 
the facts that are thus evolved. 





Fish Cultural Experiment Station 
Proposed for Cornell. 


T IS to be hoped that careful con- 
sideration will be given by the New 
York Legislature to the bill recently 
introduced providing for the establish- 
ment of a fish cultural experiment sta- 
tion at Cornell. Splendid experimental 
work has already been done at Cor- 
nell under the direction of Dr. G. C. 
Embody, and it has impressed prac- 
tical breeders of fish most favorably. 
Every one of these who has been in- 
terviewed by the Bulletin on the ques- 
tion of establishing a fish cultural sta- 
tion at Cornell has spoken in the high- 
est terms of it. In a recent letter to 
the Bulletin, Dr. Embody gave the fol- 
lowing outline of some of the work 
that the proposed station could reason- 
ably be expected to accomplish: 

“We have immediate need for a 
plant to facilitate the teaching of fish 
culture and fitting men for govern- 
nental and private work. Since last 
April we have had requests for five 
different men to take charge of certain 
kinds of work in state and private 
hatcheries. The yearly registration in 
fish culture averages in normal times 
about eighty different students, and 
we are prevented from giving any 
practical work to them by lack of a 
properly equipped hatching station. 

“So far this year about a dozen pri- 
vate and state hatcheries in New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont and Maine have 
asked our help in the solution of prob- 
lems. These problems concern a num- 
ber of different phases of fish culture, 
including the parasites of fish, other 
fish diseases, low-priced foods for 
trout, production of natural food for 
trout, rearing bullheads for market, 
improving the fishing in both public 
and private preserves, methods for sur- 
veying streams in the interests of bet- 
ter fishing. One owner of a flourish- 
ing trout farm asked me personally if 
we could furnish a man qualified to 
do some breeding experiments with the 
idea of improving his race of trout. 
This man was ready to pay well for 
the service. 

“Aside from all this, there is a pos- 
sibility that we will be asked to train 
disabled soldiers for work in fish cul- 
ture. I can say that we have already 
been approached on the matter and 
have submitted certain data to the 
ecmmittee at Washington.’’ 


West Comes East for Buffalo. 


R. G. A. SMITH, game commis- 

sioner of Oklahoma, has recent- 
ly purchased for his state one buffalo 
bull and nine cows from the Blue 
Mountain Forest Reserve of Austin 
Corbin, at Meriden, New Hampshire, 
and these animals have been placed in 
the state game preserves known as 
Medicine Park and Choteau Springs. 
The state already possessed seven cows 
and one bull, which were distributed 
among the two preserves above men- 
tioned and the Oklahoma City park. 
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Mr. Smith has given Oklahoma a 
fine administration as game commis- 
sioner, and the state will undoubtedly 
benefit greatly as the result of his 
efforts. He is particularly interested 
in the setting aside of game sanctu- 
aries thruout the state and has made 
substantial progress in his efforts in 
that direction. 

The federal government has in 
Oklahoma on its forest preserve a herd 
of buffalo numbering probably more 
than one hundred. 


The National Parks and the 
World War. 


INCE America entered the war at- 

tendance at our national parks in- 
creased more than 34 per cent the first 
year and 26 per cent the second year 
over the record of the last year of 
peace; an average increase exceeding 
30 per cent per year of war. 

Since America entered the war the 
number of automobiles going to our 
national parks increased more than 86 
per cent the first year and nearly 82 
per cent the second year over the rec- 
ord of the last year of peace; an aver- 
age increase of nearly 84 per cent per 
year of war. 

In spite of the great increase in last 
summer’s cost of travel by rail, at- 
tendance at our national parks de- 
creased less than 8 per cent from the 
great record attendance of 1917. The 
loss frgm travel by rail was nearly 
overcome by the increase in travel by 
motor. 

There follows a tabulation of at- 
tendance figures for the past three 
years: 





Before During 
the War the War 
1916 1917 1918 
Visitors to the 
National Parks 358,006 482,205 451,032 
Private automo- 
biles entering 
the National 
Paneer css Kawau 29,828 55,296 54,203 





Wants Cats Licensed. 


R. COLEMAN RANDOLPH, a 
well-known sportsman of Morris- 
town, N. J., gives emphatic endorse- 
ment to the suggestion frequently 
made that cats be licensed in an effort 
to do away with the ownerless animals 
of this species, which work such havoc 
on wild life, particularly on game 
birds. He says in part: 

“IT know of no more effective way 
of protecting our birds than by re- 
quiring a license for cats and author- 
izing game wardens to exterminate all 
of the species that are not licensed. 
As a matter of fact, any one should be 
privileged to destroy such animals. I 
have had occasion to study the habits 
of cats for years, and I do not know 
of any pest which is more useless than 
they, particularly if they are allowed 
to run wild and are not sufficiently 
fed. 

“For a number of years I encour- 
aged gray squirrels around my place, 
and I found that the cat was by far 
the worst enemy I had to contend with. 
The cat is far more dangerous than a 
dog, whose clumsy manner of announc- 
ing his presence serves to warn the 
intended victims. The cat is, however, 
the easiest of all the vermin pests to 
reach, and a campaign of education in 
the matter of the cat license would 
be productive of results that would 
amply compensate for the _ trouble. 
The number of people who would pay 
a nominal fee for keeping a domestic 
cat are comparatively few, in my 
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opinion. No sympathy need be given 
those who would object to paying a 
license, because it is such as these 
that are willing to see unmeasured 
damage done to bird life by cats rather 
than to put themselves to a slight in- 
convenience by taking out a license for 
the animals for which they express 
such devotion.”’ 


Rest Day Idea Should Be Generally 
Adopted. 


N the Currituck section of North 
Carolina, at any rate, in Currituck 
and Dare Counties, during the open 
season for wildfowl, shooting is limit- 
ed to four days a week. The ducks 
have plenty of time to feed unmolest- 
ed, and they are more likely to stay 
in such localities than in places where 
they are hunted uninterruptedly. 
Most far-sighted sportsmen agree 
that the rest-day idea is a good one, 
and a plan along the above lines is 
likely to have a considerable extension 
in this country. The chief objection is 
found in sections which have little or 
no shooting to occupy the sportsmen 
on the days when they cannot go wild- 
fowling. In order to create added in- 
terest in the plan in states which do 
not now give the ducks any rest pe- 
riod for feeding, it has been suggested 
that an increased bag limit be allowed 
to states which forego several days’ 
shooting each week, in order that the 
sportsmen may have a better opportu- 
nity to secure a bag commensurate 
with that which might be expected 
when shooting is done every day. 
Nothing has been done with regard to 
this suggestion so far. It is mentioned 
here as an interesting topie for dis- 
cussion. 





Federal Permits Not Necessary for 
These Species. 

R the information of game 

breeders the following statement 

recently made by Dr. F. W. Nelson, 

chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, is given herewith: 

“The European royal white mute 
swan, Australian black swan, manda- 
rin ducks, gargany teal‘and Formosan 
teal are not protected by the migra- 
tory bird treaty act and it is unneces- 
sary to have federal propagating per- 
mits in order to possess these birds.”’ 





Sound Measures Proposed by Wis- 
consin Association. 


HE Wisconsin Game Protective As- 

sociation at its recent annual meet- 
ing went on record in favor of a buck 
law and also recommended strongly 
the adoption of the game census blank 
now in operation in New York. The 
association also recommended the list- 
ing of all wild lands in the state, with 
a report as to their adaptability for 
game refuges. Still another measure 
that was recommended was that the 
carrying of arms in the deer counties 
be prohibited for ten days previous to 
the opening of the season. Severe 
penalties were recommended for those 


guilty of stream pollution. Officers 
elected were: President, Dr. A. T. 
Rasmussen; vice president, E. A. 
Cleasby; secretary-treasurr, C. J. 
Allen. 


The Wisconsin association has pros- 
pered greatly under the able guidance 
of Dr. Rasmussen, and the excellent 
administration of game laws that is 
largely the result of the efforts of Mr. 
W. E. Barber, game commissioner. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 
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He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 





subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is 


devoted. 





Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Pike Book—The Fine Art of Pike Cooking. 


If Father Izaak was right, then I need 
not apologize for this chapter, e’en tho 
I realize that I have no business in- 
vading the sacred precincts of the culin- 
ary artists. What I do not know about 
cooking would fill more than a single 
chapter. Still I can make shift to get 
a meal in the open, and can cook pick- 
erel, pike and ‘lunge sufficiently well 
for the outdoor appetite. I want it dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that pri- 
marily this chapter is not intended for 
cooks who possess the conveniences of 
a kitchen. House-wives are requested 
to treat this dissertation as the priest 
did the man. who fell among thieves. 
With this attempt at an apology I 
plunge into my subject. 

I honestly think that members of the 
pike family have not received their just 
dues at the hands of outdoor cooks, 
even the execrated and despised pick- 
erel—‘‘river snake’’—does not deserve 
the odium heaped upon him; not only is 
he edible, but when taken from mod- 
erately cold water and properly cooked, 
I hold him delicious. I realize full well 
that the foregoing statement will stir 
some anglers to wrath, may even bring 
acrimonious letters by the dozen, nev- 
ertheless I am ready to stand by my 
guns, or rather, fry-pan. Quite recent- 
ly I was out with a friend, a despiser 
of all pickerel—to most people any pike 
under 15 inches is a pickerel—and at 
the noon hour we took two small fish, 
real river pickerel, which I fried for 
dinner, and my friend not only pro- 
nounced them good, but went so far as 
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“But if this direction to catch a pike 
thus do you no good, yet I am certain 
this direction how to roast him when 
he is caught is choicely good, for I 
have tried it. This dish of 
meat is too good for any but anglers, or 
very honest men; and I trust you will 
prove both, and therefore | have trust- 


ed you with both.’"—Izaak Walton. 




















to say that they were “almost as deli- 
cious as trout.” The fact of the mat- 
ter is, I would about as soon eat pick- 
erel as rainbow trout where both fish 
come from the same water. Naturally 
a pickerel from a warm sluggish slough, 
thoroly impregnated with decaying 
vegetable matter, would be off flavor; 
upon the other hand, the same fish 
taken from a clear, cold river will pos- 
sess firm sweet flesh. The great dis- 
advantage of the pickerel or small pike, 
from the eater’s viewpoint, is the nu- 
merous bones. Just why all fish can 
not be built on the frame-work of a 
trout is hard to understand. So far 
as I can see a trout handles itself as 
well as a sucker, say, and the latter’s 
flesh is often nothing but a pin-cushion 
of small, sharp bones. 

Any fish is better food immediately 
after taking from the water than after 
standing exposed to the air and sun or 
even being placed upon ice. If this be 
true of such cold water lovers as the 
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ALMOST BROWN ENOUGH. 
soon eat pickerel as rainbow trout when both 


“I would about as 


fish come from the same water.”’ 


trout how much more must it be true of 
soft fish like pike. Upon taking from 
the water, if intended for food, any fish 
should be killed quickly and mercifully, 
not allowing it to flop its life away on 
the hot boards of a boat-bottom or 
strangled to death at the end of a string 
dragged thru the water. If pike are to 
be retained for any length of time they 
should be kept in a live box, or killed 
at once and placed upon ice. Always 
remove the gills, eviscerate and wipe 
the body-cavity clean, using a wisp of 
grass, or better, a dry cloth. Be sure 
all the reddish-brown substance along 
the spine—kidneys—is removed. Re- 
member moisture will hasten decom- 
position. If to be used at once, then 
sever the head and wash out the body 
cavity with as cool water as can be 
found, drain and wipe dry, then place 
in cooking vessel at once. I know of 
nothing more un-appetizing and repul- 
sive than a slimy basket of improperly 
cared for fish. 

Fish like pike will not keep as well 
after being scaled, but personally I 
prefer, to scale my fish before leaving 
the fishing grounds. I never take home 
more than enough for a mess, and nine 
times out of ten, eat them on the shores 
of the lake or river from which taken. 
Of course, if I were going to ship any 
distance I would leave the scales on 
the body. In scaling one can use an 
ordinary knife, tho one with a serrated 
back to the blade, like that advertised 
by the Marble Co., is very convenient, 
and any of the so-called “fish-scrapers” 
are efficient and take up but little 
room in the tackle-box. In a perman- 
ent camp, nothing is better than the 
regular curry-comb such as horsemen 
use. At the best, cleaning of scaled 
fish is a disagreeable job and any aid 
is welcome. I have not said that fish 
scale easily when taken from the water, 
a matter which should be emphasized. 
Of course, a dry fish can be soaked so 
that the scales can be removed easily, 
but such soaking does not improve the 
flavor of the meat. A pan of slimy, 
blear-eyed pickerel is not a pleasant 
task to front, and it stands to reason 
that fish soaked two or three hours in 
water more or less foul with washings 
from the other fish, can not be in the 
best of condition for food. The point I 
am trying to make is this, the flavor of 
any fish-flesh depends to a large de- 
gree upon the care the angler has be- 
stowed upon his catch. I take it that 
one reason my angling friends find 
“Smith-fried”’ pickerel delicious is be- 





cause of the care the fish has received 
before cooking. It is not all in the 
cooking. The proof of the pudding may 
be in the eating, but the proof of the 
eating is in the preparation. 

A pickerel may be cooked in any of 
the ways that other round-bodied fish 
may. No pike lends itself to planking, 
tho it can be accomplished after a 
fashion before a slow fire if the fisher- 
man-cook has plenty of time at his dis- 
posal and can possess his soul with pa- 
tience. I shall give but one method of 
cooking pickerel, for after all, he is too 
small to bother with long, and any way, 
the angler can use the methods given 
for pike and muskellunge if he so de- 
sires. Now I will tell how I fry pick- 
erel. 

Smith-Fried Pickerel. 


We will suppose I have caught two 
fish some 15 inches in length, killing 
as soon as caught and giving them time 
to bleed. The scales are removed, and 
if time and utensils serve, the bodies 
have been immersed for some 30 min- 
utes or so in a salt bath, a treatment 
especially advised for fish from sloughs, 
or water impregnated with decaying 
vegetable matter; lacking time, the fish 
are thoroughly washed in as cold water 
as is obtainable, wiped dry and salted. 
Three or four slices of bacon are placed 
in the fry-pan and the fat extracted. I 
remove the bacon and place on a plate 
near the fire. Now, while the fat is 
smoking hot, I drop in the fish, cut up 
into convenient pieces, and fry, being 
careful not to burn. (Strictly speaking, 
this process is not frying, but, as the 
cooks say, “sauting.”” No more do I 
fry fish in deep fat.) I remove the fish 
from the pan to the warm plate and if 
obtainable, squeeze over it the juice of 
half a lemon. The despiser of “river 
snakes” will be surprised by the tasti- 
ness of the dish. 

The outdoor cook can vary the dish 
in many ways. The flavor imparted by 
dropping a slice or two of onion in the 
fat, is relished by those fond of the 
esculent bulb. A judicious dash of red 
pepper or other aromatic condiment will 
add variety. If the pickerel cook is 
working where water-cress (pepper- 
grass) is to be gathered, a few fresh 
sprays should be served with the fish. 
While I prefer bacon fat for frying fish, 
there are folks who do not like the 
flavor, for them olive oil or sweet but- 
ter is preferable. To my mind, the se- 
cret of successful frying lies in having 
the fat piping hot and the fish perfect- 
ly dry. While I have advised cutting 
up the fish, if the pan is large enough, 
the fish can be fried whole; and I know 
of nothing more appetizing in appear- 
ance than a couple of pickerel browned 
to a nicety and served with a garnish- 
ment of pepper-grass. I would not roll 
a pickerel in cracker crumbs because 
of the fine bones the eater encounters, 
otherwise crumbs are an improvement. 

If one uses cracked crumbs, they 
should be prepared before hand at 
home. It is a good plan to save the 
left-overs of bread, thoroly dry, and 
pulverize: this can be done with a roll- 
ing-pin or meat-chopper. Crackers can 
be pulverized in the same way. Both 
will keep indefinitely. A small sack in 
the outfit will be found very conven- 
ient when needed. In order to use 
crumbs successfully, the cook should 
have an egg-batter in which to dip the 
fish before rolling in the crumbs, other- 
wise the crumbs will not adhere to the 
fish. The foregoing directions apply 


to the frying of any pike, save that a 
large fish must be cut in rather thin 
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VISIONS. 
Alice’s looking glass had nothing on the ‘lunge fisherman’s tackle-box. 


slices, not over an inch thick, in order 
to cook thoroly. 


Baked Pike. 


Perhaps there is no more delicious 
way to serve a large pike—the larger 
the better—than to bake it: so cooked, 
as Walton would say, “he is choicely 
good.” For baking one should catch 
nothing smaller than a 5-pound fish, a 
10-pounder would serve better. Once I 
had the privilege of preparing half of 
a 24-pound northern pike, and take my 
word for it, the result was a dish fit 
for an epicure. Parenthetically: one 
can imagine a hotel range of sufficient 
length to accommodate a 30-pound fish, 
but the reader must remember that I 
am writing of outdoor cooking, and my 
reflecting baker is but 18 inches long, 





therefore the big fish must be served 
in halves; let us hope, quarters. 

With a reflecting baker it is possible 
to cook a fish to a nicety before an 
open fire, for the heat can be absolutely 
controlled. All other cooking should 
be done at a separate fire. The more 
coals and the less flame the cook has 
the better job will he do. It is a wise 
precaution to have a little pile of small 
dry twigs ready, so that should the 
heat diminish the fire can be quickly 
started up again; then, too, a hot fire 
at the last will give the body that de- 
lectable brown which is so inviting. 

The fish should be dressed as de- 
scribed a moment ago, and cut to fit 
the baker. Remove the _ head as it 
takes up so much room. Place the fish 
in the dripping pan, having first thoro- 
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A LESSON IN COOKING. 


s+ * . 
the preparation.” 


ly anointed the outside with bacon 
drippings or butter and _ seasoned to 
taste. A slice or two of bacon should 
be placed in the body cavity, and one 
or two in the pan; butter or drippings 
can be used. Cook slowly, otherwise 
the ,meat will be dried out and ren- 
dered flat and flavorless. The secret 
of cooking before the fire is care; do 
not allow the pan to cool, nor yet, burn 
the fish. When the flakes of fish be- 
gin to separate, it will be cooked. 

The dish can be varied by stuffing if 
the cook so _ desires and possesses 
cracker or bread-crumbs. Stale bread 
can be used. Moisten the bread with 
hot water, kneading with the hands. 
Squeeze out all the water possible. Add 
a lump of butter the size of an egg, or 
bacon drippings. Season with salt, pep- 
per and sage, or finely chopped onion. 
The addition of finely chopped bacon is 
an improvement, whatever the other 
seasoning. If the cook is partial to 
oysters and has a can of “coves” in the 
commissary, they can be chopped up 
and used instead of bacon. Endless 
variations will occur to the mind of 
the natural outdoor cook. This stuff- 
ing can be placed in the body of the 
fish and the opening closed with sev- 
eral windings of string, or it can be 
heaped at the ends of the pan. Some 
people like the stuffing browned. So 
cooked, the flesh of a northern pike or 
muskellunge is dry, flaky, sweet and 
toothsome, A better dish it is hard to 
imagine. 

(Next month we will conclude the 
discussion of pike cookery, with which 
chapter “The Pike Book” comes to an 
end. —O. W. S.) 


Fishing Versus Tackle. 


First, last and all the time I am a 
fisherman. Undoubtedly there is a cer- 
tain lure, fascination, in the mere pos- 
session of tackle: but tackle should 
ever be a means to an end, not the end 
itself. The manufacturer who makes 
reels to sell is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the name of the 
man who builds reels for fishing, and 
sells what he can not’ use himself. 


The proof of the pudding may be in the eating, but the proof of the eating is in 


Look up the history of fhe casting reel 
in America. Commercialized fishing is 
just as bad as commercial religion, or 
commercialized anything-else. The 
angling reader understands me, I know. 
What I am trying to say is this, tackle 
should always be subservient to fish- 
ing. It is a sad commentary upon mod- 
ern angling to hear an angler—accou- 
tered a la Abercombie—say, “I don’t 
know why it is, but I don’t enjoy fish- 
ing as I did when a boy.” Things— 
mere things—diamond necklaces or 
Leonnard rods, cannot produce happi- 
ness. A rod cut in the swamp or pur- 
chased at the store, it is all one if you 
are the right sort of a man. It is my 
purpose to chant the praises of fishing, 
just plain every-day fishing: hand-line, 
poie or rod; live-bait, plugs or artifi- 
cial flies. 

I am proud to proclaim that I get 
more joy out of my days on lake and 
stream now than I did forty years ago 
when I knew not the meaning of the 
phrase, “modern tackle.” I have kept 
tackle under my feet, and with the 
passing of the years my capacity for 
enjoyment has increased. All else be- 
ing equal a man should get more joy 
out of a day’s bass-fishing if he be the 
proud possessor of good tackle, tho 
the birds sing as sweetly and the water 
ripples as mellifluously for the man 
with cane pole and squirming worm. 
There has been altogether too much 
arrogant criticism on the part of cer- 
tain gentry who consider every method 
of fishing but theirs “unsportsmanlike.” 
Just as tho method or tackle made 
the man. The toting of a $60 rod 
will not change the nature of a 
30-cent man. As red blood may be 
found in the veins of the arm that 
wields a tamarack pole as in the arm 
that manipulates one of Hardy’s latest 
creations with consummate skill. I will 
fish with you, if you will fish with me, 
whatever your outfit so long as you 
are a sportsman. Ofttimes the back 
country farmer with tamarack pole, 


twisted cotton line and great baited 
hook is a truer sportsman than is the 
blatant Pharisee who carries an expen- 
sive split bamboo and well stocked fly- 


book. Tackle no more than clothes, 
makes the man. How the modern an- 
gling Pharisee rushes to the fray, 
bloody scalping knife in hand. Read 
the angling magazines. It is disgusting. 
Let us go fishing. 

Not long since, that I might keep the 
spirit of youth in my aging breast, I 
set out from the house provided only 
with a bit of cord, a single hook, a tin 
cup, a drawing of tea and an onion 
sandwich. Not much of an outfit sure- 
ly. Yet I had a good day. On the 
bank of a trout stream I cut an alder 
pole and a willow fishL-stringer. From 
the black muck at the water’s edge | 
secured a few dark red earth worms. 
In less than two hours half a dozen 
ten-inch sparklers were pendent from 
my willow crotch and I sprawled by the 
side of a little fire over which my tin 
cup steamed toward a draught of tea. 
Yes, two of my sparklers were grilled 
on the end of a forked stick, and why 
not? I could easily replace them from 
the creek. Very far away, and very 
unreal seemed my _ expensive outfit. 
Who shall say that I was any less a 
sportsman that day than the day before 
when I carried a Leonnard rod, Levison 
fly-book, etc., etc.? The color of the 
waistcoat matters little, the spirit of 
the man within, much. 

It matters little whether a man fish 
for aristocratic trout, lordly black bass, 
or common sunfish and perch. With a 
primitive outfit like the one just de- 
scribed, I have gone to near-by lakes 
in search of common fish, catching 
perch and “sunnies” with all the gusto 
of youth. More than once I have 
donned the habiliments of the rustic, 
to preserve the unities, meeting the 
condescending glances of ichthyic Phar- 
isees with not a little inward amuse- 
ment. Verily, there is considerable 
snobbery on lake and stream. Phar- 
isaism, parading shiny rod and tinted 
creel, is no less disgusting and execra- 
ble on lake and stream than it is within 
stained glass windows and tinted walls. 

One of the joys of my life has been 
and is, to catch bullheads, horned pout 
or catfish. (You know the ugly beast, 
which by any other name would appear 
as repulsive.) While at times I have 
taken him with rod and reel, for true 
sport and enjoyment forever commend 
me to the ancient cane pole, heavy line, 
cork bobber and heavy hook minus a 
barb. A chunk of beef—slightly “high” 
—the size of a walnut is all the bait 
required. A barb on the hook is an 
embarrassment and_ superfluous, for 
once those bear-trap jaws shut down 
upon the bait there is not much danger 
losing the fish. Bullhead fishing is 
best from sunset on until the fisherman 
tires out. And bullhead fishing is grea! 
sport, providing you do not hamper it 
with the amenities of art. To watch 
the gathering of the night, while the 
nighthawks boom and dart and the lit- 
tle bats flit hither and yon in the 
gloom, is an experience well worth 
while in these days of super-outfits. 
Then, too, in the pan the bullhead is 
anything but a disappointment, in fact 
I know of no fish more toothsome un- 
less it be our eastern brook trout or 
char. For a man to liken a bullhead 
to a trout is to bring down about his 
head the gadflies and hornets of crit- 
icism; but let them come, today I am 
unburdening myself of an accumulation 
of years. 

Tackle has taken too large a place in 
the angler’s scheme of things. A man 
no more needs the latest in reels and 
rods in order to be happy than he needs 
the latest in swallow-tail coats and 
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blue-green neckties. Happiness in an- 
gling is something that comes not thru 
the possession and use of various ex- 
pensive articles of equipment, but thru 
a certain divine contentment which ani- 
mated the breast of Father Izaak and 
preserved his soul in sweet serenity. 
By the same token, sportsmanship is 
not set forth in terms of tackle, nor 
possessed by all who lay claim to the 
appelation. Some of the best sports- 
men I have ever known have used cane 
poles and cotton lines, and would have 
repudiated the title of sportsmen with 
scorn, failing to distinguish between a 
sport and a sportsman, for the two 
terms are not synonymous, sometimes 
are as wide apart as the two poles. 
But what’s the use? The sport will 
continue to insist that all who do not 
employ his methods are unsportsman- 
like, not knowing that his Pharisaism 
forever excludes him from the coveted 
company. Tackle, method, both are 
subservient to spirit, the mainspring of 
life and act. Happiness, sportsman- 
ship, can be reached as easily with the 
tip of a cane pole as with the end of 
the most expensive rod Hardy ever 
turned out. B. A. CASTER. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No, 488—“Rods and Reels and 
Traces.”’ 


Editor Angling Department: — Can 
you give me the names of the makers 
and retailers of the following rods: 
Hawes, Tourdip, Bick, V. L. & A., Sex- 
tile, Sheringham and Halford? Is deer 
fat of any advantage to a line; does it 
preserve it? How does Hardy Bros.’ 
tackle compare with other? How does 
the Uniqua reel compare with the Rain- 
bow? Can you give me a complete list 
of Halford’s books? Recently you gave 
me a list of angling books to which I 
wish you would add any that you think 
might be of interest to a fisherman.— 
L. B. F., Olympia, Wash. 

The Haws and Tourdif—not Tordip— 
are made and for sale by Abercombie 
Fitch Co., New York. The V. L. & A. 
by Von Longerke & Antoine, Chicago, 
Ill. The Sextile, Sheringham and Hal- 
ford by C. Farlow & Co., London, Eng. 
I do not know who sells them on this 
side, but write the first firm named. 
Deer fat is of no advantage whatsoever. 
I do not know the Uniqua reel but 
have used the Rainbow and it is all 
rl ht. You may swear by any of Hardy 
3ros.’ tackle, rods or what not. When 
you ask me to compare rods that is 
something I can not do. One man 
would think me unfair if not un-some- 
thing worse, while still another might 
agree with me. As I have pointed out 
in the Fireside again and again, all de- 
pends upon the individual. Hardy rods 
compare favorably with the English 
whippers. I do not know that I can 
give you a complete list of Halford’s 
books but the following must be nearly 
So: “An Angler’s Autobiography,” 
“Dry Fly Man’s Handbook,” “Modern 
Development of the Dry Fly,” “Dry Fly 
Fishing,” “Dry Fly Entomology,” “Mak- 
ing a Fishery.” My library and files 
are all packed preparatory to a move, 
therefore I can not supply you with the 
list of books for which you ask. 


Letter No. 489—Fly-Fisher’s Tackle. 

Editor Angling Department: — Will 
you tell me which rod is the best, a 
Leonnard or one of Vom Hoff Co.’s? 
Also what reel should I buy? Give me 
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PLAYING A GOOD ONE. 
Photo by O. W. S. 





the names of some makers of good 
lines.—G. P., Wyoming. 

To say which particular make of rod 
is best is something no angler will ven- 
ture. The only answer is, all depends: 
depends upon the individual fisher- 
man’s own ideas and the sort of fishing 
he loves. Undoubtedly a great many 
anglers would give the Leonnard rods 
first place, tho others swear by Thomas, 
Divine, Burtis, etc., etc. Be assured if 
you purchase a Leonnard, and it fits 
you, you will have a best rod, if not the 
best rod. In tne matter of reels: You 
do not mention what kind of reel you 
desire, for fly-fishing or bait casting, 
tho I suppose you have in mind fly- 
fishing. The particular make of reel for 
the latter sport is not a matter of su- 
preme importance so long as you secure 
a well made article. Any tackle firm 
can supply you with a good single ac- 
tion winch that will prove satisfactory. 
If you care to invest a little money, 
get a German silver reel, if not, even 
one of the low-priced “Experts” will 
serve admirably. As you no. doubt 
know, little is required of a fly reel. 
When we turn to the subject of lines, 
all will depend upon the amount of 
money you wish to spend. The tapered 
line, such as my good friend Perry D. 
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means purchase such a line, single or 
double tapered, if you can afford it. I 
have never had any cause to find fault 
with the Kingfisher, indeed use them, 
enameled of course, in all of my fly- 
fishing. If you will be a little more 
specific in your questions I will en- 
deavor to aid you further.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 490—Organizing a Sports- 
man’s Club, 


Editor Angling Department: — We 
wish to organize a sportsman’s club 
here and desire some information how 
to get about it. We held a meeting re- 
cently at which time 78 live sportsmen 
united in a sort of organization. Now 
what we want is to get in touch with 
some working club from whom we can 
get some pointers. We have a fine 
country here, tho the fish have al] but 
been destroyed by illegal means. We 
hope to overcome all this——A. C. F., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


You are to be congratulated upon the 
move you have made. In so many com- 
munities there is lack of organization 
and unanimity of action. When too 
late, after the fishing has been de- 
stroyed, then we sometimes organize; 
which is but locking the stable door 
after the mare has been taken. Go to 
it. Do not over-organize. Remember 
the more machinery, the more power. 
I will append the name of a man who 
has had to do with a working, success- 
fully working, outdoor man’s club.— 
0. W. S. 


Letter No. 491—Yellow Bass. 


Editor Angling Department: — We 
have a fish here called white perch 
which I should like to know more about. 
Is it a perch? How do we set about 
catching him when he does not want 
to bite? About one day in a month 
one can take all he wants, the rest of 
the time they do not feed.—L. E, C., 
Texas. 

It is exceedingly difficult for me to 
answer your question regarding the 
identity of your “white perch,” tho 
when you say that it resembles the 
crappie I am inclined to believe you 
are catching yellow bass. (Morone in- 
terrupta.) I did not know, however, 
that they were found as far west as 
Texas. The fish is supposed to weigh 


Frazier makes, is the thing. By allas much as five founds tho a three- 
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pound fish is somewhat rare. The fish 
does look something like the crappie, 
with arching back and_ stiff upright 
spines. There is another ‘‘white perch” 
found in your section, a salt water fish, 
which has many local names—‘thunder 
bumper,” “gaspergou,” etc. Gains a 
weight of fifty to sixty pounds and a 
length of four feet. That is not your 
fish. Of course, you know that the true 
white perch, cousin to interrupta, amer- 
icana, is an Atlantic coast fish. If your 
fish is, as I suspect, the yellow bass, 
I am unable to be of much aid to you. 
I would say live minnows, early and 
late. The fish, by the way, is by some 
thought to be a better fighter than the 
lordly black bass.—O,. W. S. 


Letter No. 492—The Artful Art of 
Angling. 
Editor Angling Department: —As a 


news-stand subscriber to Outdoor Life 
I am reminded every thirty days that 
you are glad to aid anyone seeking in- 
formation upon how to change from a 
common, every-day fisherman to a real 
angler. At the age of forty—fair and 
fat—I find that soaking a worm has lost 
its erstwhile charm and wouldst be- 
come a real angular angler. Can it be 
done and how to do it? ‘“That’s the 
question.” I’ve a “regular” outfit and 
oodles of enthusiasm but want to get 
but “right” at the beginning. While 
the lakes and streams of this vicinity 
abound in all kinds of game fish, a fly- 
fisherman is a rara avis—whatever 
that may be. At any rate I can’t find 
anyone to show me, and as I do not 
find the artful art of angling listed in 
the curriculum of the Scranton Corres- 
pondence School, I am obliged to make 
you glad by appealing to you. Given 
time, opportunity and outfit but know- 
ing absolutely nothing about the game, 
what must I do to be saved? Please 





Outdoor Life 


do not publish this letter over my Sig- 
nature at least, as I am quite popular 
with the “fishermen” and don’t want 
to lose cast.—‘‘H, Humble,’ Escanaba, 
Mich. 

Your good letter deserves more than 
a passing reply and yet to answer you 
fully and completely is impossible. 
The only way in which I could 
teach you how to cast a fly would be to 
take you with me on a fishing trip and 
let you behold me in operation. To sit 
down and explain the modus operandi 
of fly-fishing—on paper—is an impos- 
sibility. Tomes and tomes have been 
written, from Wells’ “Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle,” down to Southard’s “Trout Fly 
Fishing in America,’ all of which are 
good. I had my try at the same task 
in ‘‘Trout Lore.’’ After all, the best way 
of learning how to cast a fly—with all 
due respect to book writers—is to fol- 
low a man along a stream who knows 
how to handle a fly. Lacking that, as 
Sherman said, when asked how specie 
payments were to be resumed, “The 
proper way to resume is to resume.” 





The proper way to take up fly-fishing 
is to take up fly-fishing. Qne day, I 
kicked my baitpail into the river and 
set out with flies only; there is no 
denying that for a time few fish came 
to my basket, then a straggler or two; 
at last a steady stream. Now when 
flies arrive upon the surface of river 
and lake I bid good-bye to all forms of 
bait and revel in what you are pleased 
to term the “artful art of angling.” 
There is no other way to become a fly- 
fisherman than thru constant use of 
flies. And read, read, read. I have not 
helped you much, I know, but remem- 
ber, you have it within you to become 
an expert angler, it does not lie out- 
side you. Go to it. I write ‘Trout 
Lore” with the amateur in mind, while 
it is not devoted exclusively to fly-fish- 
ing, indeed there is, strictly speaking, 
but one chapter upon the subject, still 
I flatter myself that you will find it 
a mine of information. Now if you 
want specific information, and it lies 
in my power to give it, you have but 
to specify —O, W. S. 
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state. Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infrin gement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 


nels, 


but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has 


already 


been sent to the department by 


the informant. 














Awake, Colorado! 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With your kind 
permission, I would like to say some- 
thing more to the sportsmen of Colo- 
rado, and especially those of the East- 
ern Slope. I am in hopes that we can 
get together and ask for better game 
laws than we have; also better enforce- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as we will soon have anoth- 
er session of the Legislature, some- 
thing should be done in the interest of 
what was one of Colorado’s great re- 
sources. I made my annual trip this 
year (1918) leaving home August 20th 
and returning September 24th. I had 
a camp at Lost Park and another at 
Marvine, also one at Burrow Mountain, 
and you will know that these places 
have been known for a number of 
years as the best places in Colorado for 
big game. I spent most of my time on 
horse back and did not see one deer. 
I talked to men in charge of large 
flocks of sheep and also to different 
cattle men, and they all advised me that 
the deer is practically all gone, and 
from my own personal knowledge I feel 
certain that this statement is correct. 
There were four persons in our party 
riding thru the country, and they re- 
port having seen one doe, two fawns, 
also one deer that they supposed was 
a buck, 

Now, Mr. McGuire, I ask you as a 
true sportsman and a man of wide ex- 
perience to suggest some way to remedy 
this evil, as it can be shown that the 
big game is fast passing into history. 
I am anxious to hear from other sports- 
men on this subject and especially any 
of them who are inclined to contradict 
this statement, as no doubt some will. 
I am prepared to prove that what I 
have said is absolutely true. 

The policy of the fish and game de- 
partment of Colorado is dictated by poli- 
ticians, Law enforcement and cheap 
politics will not blend. 

Colo. &. M. WOODARD. 


Note:—Mr. Woodard expresses the 
sentiments of sportsmen generally, we 
believe, when he appeals for something 
to be done for the game of Colorado. 
What he says in general is true of most 
of the states of the Union. It was for 
this reason that we framed a measure 
wnich is being introduced at the pres- 
ent session of the Colorado Assembly 
(and which we hope will be presented 
before other states), designed to take 
the game department out of politics. 
This bill is printed in this issue and we 
hope every sportsman, law abider and 
naturalist in this and other states will 
carefully read it and note its provisions. 


These, briefly are: The appointment 
of a commission of active sportsmen 
who shall serve without pay, and whose 
duties shall be the supervision of the 
game department work just as any man 
would look after his private business. 
It provides that this commission shall 
have the right to discharge and appoint 
game department heads, and dictate a 
policy of strict efficiency and economy 
thruout the game department; in other 
words, the general aim of the bill is to 
make of the game department a busi- 
ness proposition in which men shall get 
paid for what they do instead of being 
hired to pay off political debts. 

The game departments of the several 
states have heretofore been considered 
the dumping pile of political promises. 
When the state can’t find a job for a 
political pet in other departments he is 
referred to the game department, and if 
the governor says so he usually lands 
the plum. Our game commission bill 
is designed to do away with all this 
graft, eliminate dishonesty and make 
for a perfect business regime that will 
accomplish something every day it 
works, 

Now, a word as to the deer question 
in Colorado. When such well-settled 
states as Maine, Florida, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont (they all have open 
seasons on deer, as well as many other 
states), allow the killing of from one 
to three deer each a year thru open 
seasons extending from a week to three 
months in duration, there is surely 
something wrong when a state like Colo- 
rado can’t afford a four-day’s open sea- 
son. The result of our hunting last 
fall was only 200 deer killed under 
2,000 licenses in this state—a record of 
one deer to every 200 hunters. And it 
is safe to say there were many more 
than 2,000 hunters, for all the farmers, 
stockmen and ranchmen who have been 
killing off our deer illegally for years 
past couldn’t be expected to take out 
hunting licenses. 

And right here is the crux of the sit- 
uation. These rural neighbors never 
can, it seems, be disillusioned of the 
feeling that they have a certain Divine 
or prior claim to the game in their dis- 
trict; and they accordingly fill their 
meat houses every fall—not with the 
beef or mutton from their range, but 
from the sacred deer, elk and antelope 
ranges at a cost to the state of six times 
more per pound than what their own 
beef and mutton would cost them, 

We are all familiar with the old saw 
that they repeat in extenuation of their 
otrense: “We ain’t goin’ to kill our 
prime beef when deer are eatin’ on the 





range in sight o’ our house’’—or, “We 
wuz the first settlers in this township, 
and we'll be everlastin’ and _ teetolly 
flabbergasted if we’re a-goin’ to save 
these deer for them city sports’—or, 
“We cum in hiyer in ’86 and it’s mighty 
funny if we can’t kill our winter meat 
from the game range.” 

The above, in general, are the re- 
marks we hear from the people of the 
range, and we are here to say that 
these sentiments must change. The 
reconstruction cannot be brought about, 
either, by any docile, easy-tempered 
handling. The fear of the Lord must 
be put into their hearts, and that can- 
not be done in any way except by a 
rigid system of law enforcement. 

It is time that Colorado awakens from 
her long sleep. Behold the states here- 
tofore mentioned, brothers of the Cen- 
tennial state, and then tell us if Colo- 
rado—at one time the greatest deer 
state in the Union—should not and can- 
not afford a plentitude of deer. The 
sportsmen are not killing the deer of 
this state. The trouble can easily be 
found by visiting the winter meat 
houses of the men living in the game 
districts. 


The Black Forest Hog as a Museum 
Attraction. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Ii was very 
much interested in the article that ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life a few months 
ago, written by Mr. Charles Cottar with 
regard to a_ large’ black forest-hog, 
which he recently shot while on a hunt 
in the central-eastern part of Africa. | 
do not just recall the location. I was 
amazed to learn that there existed any 
member of the pig family that attained 
such enormous size. If there is any 
domestic hog of such _ proportions, | 
have never heard of him—and I have 
certainly seen some big ones back in 
the corn-belt. Verily, this victim of 
Mr. Cottar’s rifle is a giant. 

After reading the above-mentioned 
article I wondered whether this breed 
of wild hog could not be captured and 
bred in captivity. I wrote to Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday about it and his reply so in- 
terested me that I asked his permission 
to present his letter to Outdoor Life 
for publication. He very kindly gave 
his consent, as might have been ex- 
pected of this great and good man who 
has done so much for the perpetuation 
of wild life. His letter is dated Jan- 
uary 11th, but was mislaid by me and 
has just come to light. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We would be very 


glad to buy a 


good living specimen of the black for- 
est hog, the giant species described by 
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THE BLACK FOREST HOG (CUT REPRODUCED 


Charles Cottar. From the reading of 
his article you have undoubtedly div- 
ined the reasons why there was none 
in captivity. The same reasons have 
kept the okapi from getting into cap- 
tivity. It is the awful nature of the 
jungles in which they live and the im- 
possibility of keeping young specimens 
alive on milk until they can be taken 
out to where civilized savages live. 
One okapi calf that once was caught 
for us by a good friend perished be- 
cause it was utterly impossible to get 
milk for it. I know Mr. Cotter very 
well, and he knows that if he could get 
any specimens of this giant forest hog 
he could sell them in this country at a 
high price.” 

From the reading of Doctor Horna- 
day’s letter I judge there are none of 
these animals in captivity anywhere in 
the world and the small amount of in- 
formation I have been able to gather 
from other sources would indicate that 
there are only a very few in museums 
mounted. There is a description of the 
giant forest hog in one of Roosevelt’s 
late books, along with a good illustra- 
tion of a group of two or three mounted 
that is now, if I remember right, in the 


Smithsonian Institution. The animal 
that Mr, Cottar describes and illus- 
trates, however, far exceeds, in every 
dimension, all that I have found de- 
scribed, so far. 

It is stated, in several works, that 
the natives capture these pigs. If they 


can do it why cannot the white man do 
the same? No doubt it would be a 
matter of great expense to capture a 
number of them and bring them out to 
civilization but surely it would be 
worth the expense. Great sums are 
spent in securing other animal speci- 
mens. Would it not be worth while for 
some wealthy individual or some society 
to do this? A boar the size of the one 
shot by Mr. Cottar, if placed on ex- 
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LENGTH, 8 FT. 2 
SHOULDER, 3 FT. 4 IN.; GIRTH, 8 FT. 4 IN. 


hibition, would soon pay for itself in 
gate receipts. Incidentally, when con- 
sidering the weight of this animal, it 
might be well to consider that it was 
not a stall-fed, specially fattened-for- 
the-prize-ring pig, but one that, with- 
out a doubt was trained down hard as 


nails, for his manner of existence 
would justify one in inferring that 
much. A. E. SNYDER. 


periences. 
Mrs. Bruce Kills a Moose. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I am a 
lover of the great out-of-doors, I will 
endeavor to write of one of my expe- 
riences up in the Maine woods. I have 
killed most all kinds of small game, 
such as rabbits up to deer. It was in 
the hunting season of 1917, when a 
friend of mine, then practicing den- 
tistry, called me up one afternoon and 
asked me if I cared to accompany him 
and three of his friends including his 
wife on a trip which would take him 
into a rather desolate country. Of 
course, I very readily accepted the in- 
vitation. As I had been penned up in 
an office all winter and summer, not 
having taken my vacation as yet, I 
thought the outdoor life would revive 
any spark of life which I had left. We 
did not take any tent, as there was a 
very cozy cabin where we were going. 
We took all the eats we could. We 
went up in Maine, near Moosehead 
Lake. Upon arrival at our station we 
were met by old Joe, our faithful guide. 
He had his buckboard awaiting us. We 
had about ten miles to drive and, be- 
lieve me, we were very much aware of 
the fact that we were not resting on 
the soft seats of our Cadillac eight. 
We arrived at our cabin and Joe set 
to work and got our supper ready and 
all hands cid justice to it. 


IN., 
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The next morning Joe called us, and 
I was one of the first out of bed. We 
had breakfast and Charles and the Doc- 
tor went out to look for signs, and his 
wife and I stayed at home to do up the 
dishes and fix things up. The boys 
were gone about three hours, so Sun- 
shine (as we called the Doctor’s wife) 
and I decided to take a walk and see 
if we could find them. When we had 
walked down the old trail which led 
west from the camp about twenty-five 
rods we came to a place where Charles 
had crossed, headed straight for the 
lake. I could not imagine what was up, 
but I was not held long in suspense, for 
not many seconds after we had arrived, 
down the trail, right near where we 
lost sight of the tracks, came the Doc- 
tor, hat in hand, and I am sure when he 
went by us that there were no cylin- 
ders missing. After we had time to get 
cur breath we joined in the chase, and 
when he saw us coming he turned and 
started in our direction. When coming 
face to face with us he could scarcely 
talk, but what he wanted to tell us was 
that he had seen three bulls and one 
cow and calf. We sure did have a good 
laugh over his excitement. 

Well, after the boys told us a few 
hunting stories we were ready to “hit 
the hay.” 

Joe’s call came very early the next 
morning and we all proceeded to hustle 
things into the duffel-bags and tidy 
things up so that by 6:30 six people 
marched down to the canoes. We were 
soon placed in the canoes, and I was 
consigned to old Joe. We went ahead, 
for they wanted me to get the first 
shot. It was raining, so all of us wore 
ponchos and all our warm clothes. 
When in sight of our landing Joe saw 
the bull moose and changed the direc- 
tion of the canoe so as to get me out 
on the shore, hidden by scrub and 
roots. I will admit that I was very 














much excited and when the canoe 
grounded, out jumped Joe, hauling me 
after him. The rest of the party could 
not see the bull, who was standing in 
the alders, and until he moved his head 
they could not pick him out. But I 
could see the movement of his horns 
very plainly, and altho that was all that 
I could see of him, I decided to aim 
about even with his shoulder. As I was 
using the little .250-3000, I felt safe in 
not aiming above. As I was just about 
to pull the trigger another bull stepped 
out in plain sight. Well, talk about 
buck fever. I think I had something 
worse for I shot at the second one, 
thinking all the time it was the first. 
Joe hollered that he was down, and I 
started thru the brush. Then Joe called 
after me that he was getting up and 
for me to shoot him again. The last 
shot went into the neck of the moose, 
and after Joe informed me that the 
great monarch of the woods was dead 
I scrambled thru brush and bog for 
the first sight of my trophy. 

Theh the fun began. Cheer after 
cheer went up, but: when I saw that 
huge beast lying there lifeless, who 
only a few moments ago was the mon- 
arch of that wonderful place, I was very 
sorry that it was I who cut his life so 
short. 

I have the head today in my den, and 
many are the times that I sit and think 
how he met his fate. Each one of us 
got our trophy, and returned home a 
happy family. My head had a spread 
of 54 inches, the largest one killed. I 
hope to read of some _ of our other 
sportswomen’s experiences. Here’s good 


luck to Outdoor Life, and long may 
it live. DOLORES BRUCE. 
Penn. 


Mrs, Ellsworth’s Angling Thrills. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been an 
enthusiastic angler with light tackle 
for a good many years both on fresh 
and salt water and have had many 
thrilling experiences. 

Three incidents are uppermost in my 
mind. The first was catching a 35- 
pound muskellunge on a bass rod. The 
second was had while fishing under the 
rules and regulations of the Cotton 
Thread Fishing Club of America, of 
which I am an honorary member. The 
greatest thrill I ever experienced (ex- 
cept in big game _ sea _ fishing) was 
catching beautiful dolphin in the Gulf 
Stream off the coast of Florida on 
Clark’s No, 24 O. N. T. spool cotton 


thread about three and a half pounds ! 


test. The wonderful leaps and game- 
ness of these fish was remarkable and 
to catch them on a little rod and so 
light a line was satisfying in the ex- 
treme. 

In all my big game sea fish angling 
with light tackle that which offered 
the greatest thrill and excitement, be- 
cause fraught with an element of dan- 
ger, was fishing tarpon out of a skiff 
with a six-ounce tip rod and nine-thread 
line at Port Aransas, Texas. 

Frequently it was in rough seas and 
only the skill of my boatman in handl- 
ing the skiff prevented us from being 
swamped. One day I hooked a large 
tarpon after it had finished leaping and 
the real battle started. Then when it. 
began to show signs of exhaustion the 
ferocious sharks pursued it. Instantly 
I gave the fish a free spool and it es- 
caped them. Finally in about forty 
minutes I was able to bring it to gaff. 
It was a magnificent tarpon, measuring 
6 feet 3% inches and which I had 
mounted. 
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One of the most thrilling of all my 
angling experiences occurred one morn- 
ing at the Pass. I hooked onto six 
large tarpon, one after the other; 
played them out, but in each case when 
near the skiff and almost ready to bring 
to gaff the sharks pounced upon them 
and tore them to pieces. Then, not sat- 
isfied with that, they (the sharks) 
fought ferociously among themselves. 
The water was covered with blood and 
it was a sight I shall never forget. 

Ill. MRS. F. B. ELLSWORTH. 





The Roll of Honor. 


States and ter- States and terri- 





ritories affording tories affording 
protection to protection to 
bears previous to bears on Jan. 1, 
1914, when Out- 1918, four years 
door Life began later: 
its crusade to 
save these ani- 
mals from extinc- 
tion: 
Pennsylvania Alaska 
Louisiana Arkansas 
California 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
(Thru _ special 
action of state 
game warden.) 





Through the expenditure of much 
time, money and effort (including the 
writing of thousands of letters and 
the distribution of thousands of copies 
of our bear bill and campaign litera- 
ture), we have caused to be added ten 
states to the two that formerly af- 
forded the bear some protection. 

Has the result been worth the trou- 
ble? 

We think so. And besides, we are 
willing to spend twice the money it 
cost to produce above results and 
twice the labor and time if we can add 
ten more states to the honor list dur- 
ing the next four years. 

Remember, fellow sportsmen and 
brother solons, the above ten states 
didn’t join our ranks just for the fun 
of toppling over to the bear column— 
they saw real justice and salvation in 
our work for the bear, just as we are 
trying to make you see it, and they are 
going to keep these measures on their 
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books for all time, and are going to 
feel better for it, too. 

Read our bear bill, typewrite it and 
hand it to the best friend you have in 
your State Assembly, and tell him to 
put it thru. Get a committee of sports- 
men (if you haven’t a game associa- 
tion that will back the measure) that 
is willing to call on or write the Game 
Committee of your Assembly as often 
and as energetically as it is necessary 
in order that the bill may not get pig- 
eon-holed or side-tracked in the rush 
of other business. 

Then, after the bill has passed your 
Assembly, sit down and write us all 
about it so that we may spread the 
news around and cause other states to 
do likewise. 

Our bear bill is going to make some 
states ashamed to think they haven’t 
put it on sooner. 

And, by the wag, have you seen that 
other bill that we have drawn up 
(published in our July, 1918, in this, 
and in other numbers) designed to 
stop political interference with the en- 
forcement of our game laws? Every 
state in the Union should have this 
measure on its books. Some states al- 
ready have similar laws, but we gave 
much attention to this bill before we 
drafted it, and believe it is better than 
any other. We will send you a copy 
if you are interested. It provides for 
a commission (to serve without pay) 
to handle the state game warden and 
his office, and places said game war- 
den in the position of holding a regu- 
lar position instead of sitting as a 
stool-pigeon to deal out jobs to polit- 
ical grafters. It’s a corker of a bill 
and strikes at the very root of present 
game-law inefficiency in the states. 





A Real Game Protector. 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Enclosed 
please find money order for $2, which 
please use to the best of your ability 
for the protection of our wild life. I 
killed a bob cat and sold the hide for 
$2. I saved a lot of game by killing 
the cat, and expect you to do as much 
with the $2. 

I have joined what is called the Kern 
County Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. The fee is $6 a year and the 
money goes for rewards to those con- 
victing game law violators. I am also 

















MR. COLLINS’ CATOH OF GAME-DESTROYING ANIMALS. 
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MAN’S FIVE SENSES: 


A baby, a dog, a gun, a rod and a pipe. 


Blessed is the man with all five, pity the man with but 


one, and the Lord have mercy on the man with none. 


going to join the national association. 

Am sending two pictures, one show- 
ing result of part of one winter’s sport 
with dog and gun: 24 coyotes (the back 
fur of sixteen in robe on ground, eight 
in another robe not in picture), six- 
teen bobcats and one fox. I don’t sell 
my hides as a rule, but have them made 
up or give them to friends, but if I do 
sell any more, you will most likely be 
requested to use the money for the 
benefit of our game, as you ought to 
know where to hit the game lawmak- 
ers, and breakers, the hardest. 

I only wish I could donate thousands 
to the cause, but I am only working 
for wages as a ranch foreman this year, 
and am as busy as a hound pup with 


two tails. C. COLLINS. 
Calif. 
Note:—The sentiments of Mr. Col- 


lins’ letter are worthy the gladiators of 
old. In these days, in order to follow 
strictly the ethics of true game conser- 
vation, one has almost to go armed (at 
least with much courage) among his 
fellowmen. We have many thousands 
of good game defenders left in the land, 
on the order of Mr. Collins, but com- 
paratively few who are willing to exert 
themselves sufficiently to accomplish 
results.—Editor. 


An Experience With a Mountain 
Lion. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very 
much interested in the description by 


Mr. Addison M. Powell of the habits 
and characteristics of the California 


lion published in the October number 
of Outdoor Life. 

Now, while I agree with Mr. Powell 
in most respects, I wish to relate a case 
which occurred this year (1918) in the 
first half of September in which a lion 
acted differently. 

I, like Mr. Powell, am in the habit of 
going into the high mountains alone 
without a dog or even a horse, but 
carrying two or three days’ provisions 
and climbing up from some feasible 
place on the mountain road for a hunt. 

On the afternoon of Sept. Ist I 
climbed up from the Eureka Red Bluff 
stage road to the top of the mountain 


along the South Fork of the Trinity 
River and located one of the two 


springs known to be on the mountain, 


water being very scarce this year on 
account of three dry years. After lo- 
cating the spring where I intended to 
camp I went back up to the crest to 
look for a buck. I remained till about 
dark, and being farther away than I 
expected, it was pitch dark by the time 
I had picked my way down into the 
gulch to the spring, where I found sev- 
eral large steers, including two or three 
bell steers. All but two ran as I came 
near. These two were pocketed on ac- 
count of large fallen timber as I learned 
afterwards. 

On arriving I laid down my _ .30-30 
carbine, threw down my heavy mack- 
inaw and light hunting coat, and, be- 
ing pretty well warmed up, I stood for 
a moment, when I heard a long, heavy, 
rather hissing growl quite near and 
down the gulch in the direction the 
steers ran. This noise was repeated 
several times, and I thought it might 
be a steer hung up between a couple of 
trees and probably struggling at inter- 
vals: at the same time I could hear 
the noise of something moving right 
near me, behind three or four little wil- 
lows which were on the edge of a de- 
pression, just below the spring and con- 
cealing two rather small fallen trees. 
Again came the growl, this time end- 
ing in a short back snarl. 

I do not hear perfectly, but this back 
snarl sounded immediately behind the 
willows and the big growl anywhere 
from close by to thirty yards away. I 
threw a couple of dead sticks in there 
and then lit a match. At the flash the 
animal gave a jump and I heard the tap 
of the loose end of the wood he was on. 
By this time I figured that a fire would 
be welcome, so, keeping my face to the 
willows, I gathered a small handful of 
twigs, which were very plentiful, and 
touched a match to them. They blazed 
up at the first touch and I saw a lion 
within ten feet move up very quickly 
behind the nearest willows, then draw 
back just as quickly, then come again. 
I admired his gracetul movements, and 
his lithe, stealthy speed. Altho now he 
made no noise at all, I became alarmed 
and stood up waving my arms and still 
facing him, while he now remained per- 
fectly still. I took a step to my car- 
bine and stood up just pointing it in 
cause he sprang I would be able to fol- 
low better. I fired at the largest patch 





of his hide I could see. He moved back 
with great speed, but fell off the log 
and kicked up gravel for a‘couple of 
seconds; then I heard nothing for a 
couple of minutes. Soon I heard the 
end of the log tap again. I considered 
a miss as next to impossible at that 
distance. As there was only the 
smallest kind of a bough between us 
there was no chanc of a deflected bul- 
let. I could find no blood stains the 
next morning and no dead.lion. 

While he was in there growling he 
must have been within at least a couple 
of feet of one of the pocketed steers 
which paid no attention to him, but 
walked out after I lit the twigs. 

Up to this moment I had never given 
one of these animals the slightest con- 
sideration when in the woods., and even 
when I saw this one crouching I felt 
he would not come out of the depres- 
sion. SHIRLEY MOORE. 

Calif. 


Wild Life Breeding Seasons in 
California. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time 
ago there appeared in Outdoor Life an 
article by a Mr. Gordon in regard to 
the big horn breeding twice a year in 
California, followed by articles from 
others in the issue date of July, 1918, 
on the same subject. 

Anyone who has lived in that part 
of the country that has what you 
might call clean-cut seasons—that is, 
well-defined summer, fall, winter and 
spring—will agree that at least 90 per 
cent of all domestic animals are regu- 
lar as to time of bringing forth their 
young with the exception, perhaps, of 
the house cat, and even she is inclined 
to have kittens in the spring. 

My work since coming to California 
about fifteen years ago has been such 
that I have been brought in contact 
with practically all of the domestic 
beasts of this part of the country at 
any and all seasons, and the thing 
which struck me right away as pecu- 
liar was the fact that I saw colts, 
calves, pigs, chickens, kids, lambs, kit- 
tens, young rabbits, ete., at almost 
any time during the twelve months. 

California has a dry and a wet sea- 
son connected together by a spring 
and fall that are very much alike, and 
none of her seasons are much like the 
same time of year in other parts of 
the country. 

This condition places California in 
a position in which she lacks climatic 
control over any specified time of 
breeding, and not only this, but there 
is at the same time a breeding stimu- 
lus that is noticeably stronger than in 
parts of the United States where they 
have a snow winter and sharper-cut 
seasons in general. 

All of these peculiarities of climate 
evidently make themselves felt and 
get in their work on the wild life, in- 
cluding the big horn, the same as they 
do with domestic animals. 

It is not so much to be wondered at 
that Mr. Gordon saw bighorn lambs at 
different times and seasons of the 
year, but it is very doubtful that he 
saw lambs born of the same mother 
during the same year born at different 
times. What he did see were lambs 
from different mothers born perhaps 
six months apart. 

I think the editor is right in note 
appended at end of last article in 
which he says food and climatic con- 
ditions govern. 

This is a subject much bigger than 
one can grasp at a glance, for behind 














what little we see lies the great rea- 

son of cause and effect affording 

oceans of study. E. BRIDGE. 
Calif. 





Game Protection in British 
Columbia. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You will 
note we have a close season on bears 
from June 30th till September 30th, 
inclusive. Your stand on bear protec- 
tion surely meets with the approval of 
all sportsmen. More power to your 
pen. Certain interests in British Co- 
lumbia tried to have the season opened 
for the elk on Vancouver Island, but 
the opposition of the real sportsmen 
prevailed, and they are still under pro- 
tection. I surely would enjoy being 
able to go up to the island and get 
one of those beauties, but an open sea- 
son would not be in the best interests 
ot the elk—nor posterity—so I, for 
one, willingly forego the _ pleasure. 
However, a close season is not suffi- 
cient; we need a higher bounty on 
wolves and panthers, which I am sure 
kill a great many, and it is doubtful 
if the herds can make much headway, 
even with protection, while there are 
so many wolves and panthers in the 
interior of the island. 


British Columbia. J. B. TIGHE. 





Freak Deer Killed in Velvet in 
November. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I am send- 
ing you herewith photograph of a deer 
(freak) killed about two years ago by 
Mr. Albert Solis while hunting with 
me at Waco Mountains, Tex. This 
buck weighed about 175 pounds and 




















A DOUBLE FREAK. 


had antlers with velvet, notwithstand- 
ing it was killed late in November and 
it was real cold by that time. 

Texas. J. A. THACKER. 


Note.—Possibly this buck was cas- 
trated during the regular’ velvet 
Period, either by accident, design or 
by ticks. We have heard of elk being 
affected to such a degree by ticks as 
to lose the organs. This affection oc- 


curring at the time the horns were in 
the velvet, the horns did not change, 
but remained fn the velvet state. 


How 
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long they carried the velvet we do not 
know; probably only as long as it took 
it to strip or wear off.—Editor. 


Regarding the Game that ‘‘Comes 
Back.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe in 
Northern Minnesota the rabbits are 
coming back, and expect during 1919 
to see them as numerous as ever. Just 
to illustrate: I saw an Indian who set 
ten wire snares for rabbits one night, 
and got eight rabbits. 

Now the lynx are coming back also. 
Have seen two that were trapped with- 
in three miles of my cabin. I find lynx 
tracks most every place I go this win- 
ter In the years 1912, 713, ’14 and ‘15 
I did not see a lynx track; was told 








they migrated to Canada. The year 
1916 I saw one lynx track. This win- 
ter they are quite plentiful. The lynx 
cats are also coming back. 

I really believe there are more 


wolves in northern St. Louis County 
(Minn.) this winter than ever before. 
I have shot at several this winter, on 
the ice (my country is mostly all lakes, 
you know). I have also seen wolves 
and foxes when I did not have my gun 
along. 

I wonder if there are many sports- 
men who know that there are two 
kinds of wolves besides coyotes in 
Northern Minnesota, namely, timber 
wolves and brush wolves. I have 
trapped both kinds. 

Minn. JACK BURRIS. 

Note.—The way the rabbits, ptarm- 
igan and other game disappears at in- 
tervals from the North is a subject 
that perplexes the inhabitants very 
much, and we doubt if it has ever been 
satisfactorily solved. In Alaska and 
Yukon Territory the rabbits were so 
thick in 1916 and for some years pre- 
vious that they ate up practically all 
the vegetation, even going so far as to 
eat themselves—something we would 
not have believed had we not had it 
vouched for so strongly. The follow- 
ing year there wasn’t a rabbit to be 
seen, they apparently being as com- 
pletely wiped out as by a plague. The 
same was said of ptarmigan. They, 
like the rabbits, disappeared about the 
same time, after having been very 
plentiful for years. The old timers of 
Alaska, with whom we conversed, said 
they noticed that this condition oc- 
curred regularly every seven years. 
They believe they are all automatical- 
iy stricken every seven years with a 
disease that kills them. The question 
arises—could this possibly be the rea- 
son for the disappearance of the pas- 
senger pigeon? In the case of the rab- 
bit and ptarmigan, naturally there 
would have to be some left for seed, 
or they wouldn’t come back. In the 
case of the pigeon they might have be- 
come so sadly depleted thru disease 
that none were left for reproduction. 
The question seems as puzzling when 
applied to the rabbits and ptarmigan 
as to the pigeon.—Editor. 


As Usual, the Bear Is Blamed for 


the Acts of Wolves and Lions. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclos- 


ing a clipping from a Thermopolis 
paper containing some _ sensational 
stuff about bears. My experience is 


that once in a great many cases a bear 
will kill sheep, but it is not the bear 
that does most of the killing, altho he 
gets blamed for it. It is the wolves 
and mountain lions. I have a cousin 
who is herding up in that part of the 
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country, where the bears are reported 
to be doing this killing of stock, and 
have just received a letter from him. 
He says the wolves, coyotes and lions 
are pretty bad on stock, but does not 


say anything against the bear. He 

said there was a government trapper 

there who was trapping bears. I am 

sorry to hear it, and hope you will 

keep up the good work to help protect 

them. L. D. VAUGHN. 
Wyo. 


A True Westerner. 


Our readers, as well as the trails of 
Alaska and most of the Western 
states, know him, for he has carried 
a gun nearly everywhere in the moun- 

















YOURS FOR FAIR WEATHER. 


ADDISON M. POWELL. 


tain country where big game is found. 


His articles have the true ring and 
his advice on outdoor subjects is 


sought with confidence and a feeling 
that he is reliable. His stories on the 
habits of wild animals that have ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life have elicited 
much interest and favorable comment. 


Ricochets From the Game Fields. 


The new migratory bird act, which 
supersedes the old one, places the bob- 
olink among the insectivorous birds 
upon which there is a perpetual closed 
season. While the bird was on the 
previous list, yet a special open season 
for the months of October and Novem- 
ber were given for the gunners of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, but in the new act, all shoot- 
ing of the bobolink or the reed or rice 
bird, as it is termed, is prohibited. 

The New York State Conservation 
Commission, working under a law sim- 
ilar to the provisions of our Commis- 
sion Bill, reports 299 arrests for of- 
fenses against the game and fish laws 
of that state for the month of Sep- 
tember. Of these, 234 were settled 
by civil action or fined; 49 had their 
licenses forfeited; 14 had sentences 
suspended; 1 was held for investiga- 
tion and 1 was acquitted. The fines 
resulting therefrom amounted to 
$5,905.50. 
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Outdoor Life’s Game Commission Bill 


A CAREFUL scrutiny of the accompanying bill 
is all we ask of the lawmakers who meet in 
the several states this winter. It will be clearly no- 
ticed that it doesn’t cater to any kind, class or con- 
dition of the coddling politicians. It is meant as a 
business measure for business men to put through— 
and once enacted into law, to use as a guide for the 
conduction of the state game departments just in the 
same manner as any other valuable business should 
be run. 

There is no more precious asset within the con- 


fines of the various states than the game and fish 
thereof, and the purpose of this bill is to take the 
handling of the game and fish departments out of 
the hands of the politicians and place them in the 
care of a committee of sportsmen who are willing 
to serve the state in this capacity without pay. 

Those of our readers who know any assemblymen 
sitting at the present session of their state are urgent- 
ly requested to typewrite this bill and hand it to 
one of these men with the request that he introduce 
it and push its passage. 


NF =) 


A Bill Worthy of Consideration This Winter 


Note, 





Minor changes in the text may be found advisable in order 


that it may conform to the laws of the state in which it is introduced. 


Section 1. There shall be and is hereby created a 
State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners which shall 
consist of five members, each of whom shall be a citizen 
and resident of the state of One, and no more, 
of said members shall be a resident of (insert here name 
of capital city), and each of the other four shall reside at 
least seventy-five miles apart. No more than two of said 
members shall be of the same political party. Two of 
said members shall serve for two years each, two for four 
years each, and one for six years, or until their successors 
shall have been appointed and qualified, and when such 
successor or successors shall have been appointed or qual- 
ified, he (or they) shall serve for a term of two years. 
The appointment of the members of the State Game and 
Fish Commission shali be made by the governor; none but 
active sportsmen and fishermen shall be entitled to posi- 
tions as members of this commission. 

The said State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
shall, as soon as appointed, and annually thereafter, meet 
and organize by the election of a chairman and secretary, 
and shall hold semi-annual meetings at the State Capitol, 
and at such other times and places as it may deem neces- 
sary and proper. Three members of said State Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners shall constitute a quorum 
and shall have full power to transact any and all business 
which may come before State Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners. 

Section 2. The members of said State Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners shall receive no compensation 
for their services as members thereof, except a per diem of 
$5 for each member of said board for every day that said 
board is in actual session in the discharge of its duties; 
also in addition each member shall receive his actual rail- 
road expenses. The total sum to be drawn by each mem- 
ber of said board on said account in any one year shall not 
exceed the sum of one hundred dollars. All accounts for 
expenditures for the State Game and Fish Department 


said 


made or incurred pursuant to the provisions of this act 
shall be approved by said State Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, and upon being audited by the secretary 
of state, warrants for the respective amounts shall be 
drawn on the state treasurer. ; 

Section 3. Said State Board of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, or a majority thereof, shall have full power 
and authority to enforce all laws of the state of 
respecting the protection, preservation and propagation of 
fish, game animals, game and non-game birds within this 
state. They shall have the exclusive power to expend and 
disburse all funds of the state of acquired for 
the protection, preservation or propagation of fish and 
game and arising from state appropriations, licenses, gifts 
or otherwise; they shall have full power and authority to 
condemn and dispose of all property owned by the state of 
Sales ected and used for the protection or propagation of 
fish and game, which shall have been found to be of no 
further use or value to the state, and shall turn over the 
proceeds arising therefrom to the game cash fund. Said 
State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners shall have 
full power and authority to use so much of said funds as 
may be necessary for the acquisition of lands, water rights 
and easements and other property, and for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation and repair of fish hatcheries 
and other means and appliances for the protection and 
propagation of fish and game in the state of ........ 
They shall appoint the state game commissioner and shall 
exercise control and general supervision over him and all 
his appointees, the salaries and expenses of all of which 
officers and employés shall be paid out of any funds which 
may be appropriated by the Legislature or received from 
licenses, gifts or other sources; the board shall have 
power to remove any of said officers, clerks or deputies 
for good and sufficient cause. 

Section 4. All other acts or parts of acts in conflict 
with any of the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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Snakes as House Pets in Brazil. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Twenty-five 
years ago I visited an uncle of mine 
who lived on a plantation in the state 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The first thing 
I saw on waking up the first morning 
I was there was a huge snake coiled 
on the rafters above my bed. I 
screamed, and the snake slowly wound 
himself out thru a hole in the thatched 
roof. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked my 
aunt in Portuguese, as she rushed into 
the room. 

“T saw a big snake over my bed,” I 
cried. 

“Those snakes won’t harm you, 
dear,’ she said; ‘‘they are our house 
snakes; we keep snakes in the house 
in Brazil the same as you keep cats 
in the United States, to kill the rats, 
and these big constrictors also kill the 
poisonous snakes; if it wasn’t for them 
ii wouldn’t be safe for the men to 
work in the fields; there would be so 
many venomous snakes whose bites 
are deadly poisonous that Brazil would 
soon be depopulated. These snakes 
are our best friends. Wait till you 
see one of them crush the life out of 
a poisonous snake. See, there’s our 
other house snake now; we have two 
of them.” 

As she spoke a huge snake slid 
down the wall of the house, onto the 
floor and glided into a dark corner. 
It fairly made my flesh creep to see 
him. In a moment or so I heard a 
scuffle and a scream. 

“See,” cried my aunt, “he’s caught 
a rat; he’ll swallow it, then crawl off 
and digest it.” 

After a while I became accustomed 
to the snakes and witnessed a number 
of snake fights, in which the constric- 
tors crushed the life out of a ven- 
omous snake, and then swallowed it 
whole. Altho I didn’t mind the snakes 
perching upon the rafters over my 
bed, I made sure there were no snakes 
im my bed before I crawled into it at 
night. 

It was very common at that time 
te find two or more of these snakes 
in each home, to rid the house of ver- 
min and to prevent poisonous snakes 
from invading the home and stinging 
ome of the inmates. 

My uncle writes me that some farm- 
ers are raising snakes of the constric- 
tor type for the purpose of keeping 
down the poisonous snakes. The poi- 
son of venomous snakes has no effect 
on the constrictors. F. H. SIDNEY. 

Mass. 





A Cold Breath From the Yukon. 


To publish news in a sporting mag- 
azine that is nearly a year old verges 
‘ery near to the stale, but when we 
consider that it sometimes takes a cou- 
ple of months to deliver a letter from 











the interior of Alaska or the Yukon 
to points in the States, news from the 
“inside’”’ ceases to lose its effects when 
yet only months old. A letter from 
Dr. R. A. Griffiths of Chicago, enclos- 
ing a letter received from his guide 
in Yukon Territory, written last April 
lst, is before us. As we are permit- 
ted to make an extract from this let- 
ter of the guide, Eugene Jacquot, of 
Carmacks, Yukon, we append the fol- 
lowing taken from it: 

“The Indians report finding the 
sheep dying in a little spot on the 
Donjek; they claim that they found 
as high as fifty dead sheep in one 
gulch. They say they cut some of 
them open and found them to be in 
good condition, the only thing that 
they could see the matter with them 
being that the liver and kidneys were 
as big as those of a moose. Of course 
this is only an Indian story, and there 
may not be much to it, but if I have 
time I will no doubt take a trip there 
when the snow is going, and if there 
is anything to it I will take a few pic- 
tures and will send you some. The 
fur here is very scarce, as it is hard 
for the furred animals to find feed. 
There are no rabbits, very few ptarmi- 
gan, and the snow is so deep that they 
can’t get mice. It is really a wonder 
how they get along at all. We've had 
the coldest winter that ever was re- 
corded in the Yukon. At Pelly Cross- 
ing they claim that the thermometer 
registered 86 below. Some cold that! 
We didn’t have it quite that cold out 
at Kluane, but we kept a record of the 
weather very often three times a day, 
morning, noon and night, and it aver- 
aged 45 below for thirty-two days; 
and in spite of all the cold weather 
the horses are doing very well. Some 
of them failed during the cold snap, 
but after it was over they held their 
own.” 





The First Fish Story. 


“There are many references to fish- 
ing in the Bible, and the fondness of 
Jesus for fishermen is well known. ‘I 
go a-fishing’ is Biblical, not Shakes- 
perean, and from the miraculous 
draught, to the catch of Tobias, the 
Bible contains references to fishing. 
The greatest fish story in the world, 
the experince of Jonah, is found in the 
Bible; also in Greek, Egyptian and 
Babylonian mythology. True, the 
whale is not a fish, but, on the other 
hand, the Higher Criticism assured us 
that the fish in question was not a 
whale. Linnaeus tells us that it was 
the great white shark. Yet, doubtless, 
no fish story has been so widely circu- 
lated and universally believed as this. 
The good people of the ages have ac- 
cepted it without question. Once in a 
while, it is true, some misguided sci- 
entist with an atrophied imagination 


arises, and attempts to show that the 
throat of a whale is too small to swal- 
low a man, that a shark is too vicious 
to swallow him whole, and that in 
either case, he would be smothered in 
ten seconds; but such persons are 
swept aside by the splendid faith of 
millions, who have had this fish story 
from their forefathers, and who have 
prided themselves on their power to 
reduce Oriental imagery to plain terms 
of every-day life. Jonah’s experience 
with the whale is often cited as an il- 
lustration to point a moral, and no 
true angler will dispute this; but to 
the angling fraternity, the incident 
brings home the fact that the essence 
of angling is faith, and faith is a sort 
of second cousin to patience. Hence it 
may be that Jonah is really the father 
of the modern fish story, and he 
stands without rival or peer.’’—David 
Starr Jordan. 





Natural Enemies of Game Birds. 


Prowling cats, worthless mongrel 
dogs, crows and hawks destroy more 
game birds every year than all the 
sportsmen combined, for the sports- 
men hunt but a month or six weeks 
during the year and then not more 
than one or two days during a week, 
while the enemies of game hunt every 
day in the year, rain or shine, and 
take birds of every description and of 
all ages and sizes from the tiny bird 
just out of the shell to those that are 
fully matured. If you would maintain 
and increase the game bird supply you 
should destroy their natural enemies 
whenever and wherever found, and of 
these the cat, the worthless dog, the 
crow and the hawk are the most 
prominent. The game bird has 
numerous other enemies, but none as 
destructive as those above mentioned. 

-American Field. 


Wild Life Films. 


The wild-life films used in the edu- 
cational work of the commission con- 
tinue to be popular. There is suffi- 
cient demand to keep them busy most 
of the time. Many high schools are 
availing themselves of the opportunity 
to use these pictures. Organizations 
desiring to use these films this coming 
fall should secure dates immediately 
from H. C. Bryant, Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, Cal. 





This Would Seem a Good Place 
for Kaiser Bill. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking 
over my collection of magazines, I find 
that the one I like best is Outdoor Life. 
Here I find unknown friends far away, 
fellows who are lovers of the great 
outdoors, and some of them are just 
like me—the farther they get away 
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from civilization the better they like 
themselves. To introduce myself, Ill 
make use of the introduction Mr. Un- 
derwood gave me when I left Seattle 
in 1915: ‘‘Norwegian by birth, ex- 
plorer by instinct and pedagog by 
profession.’’ Now, that is not quite 
right. I’m teacher by necessity, having 
my papers as an A. B. sailor, am a pro- 
fessional painter and also preach the 
gospel to the heathens. Of all these 
things, I like best to preach and to 
take my gun and wander by myself 
in the beautiful universe that was 
made for man to amuse himself in. 

Now I have got to the end of the 
world. I have circled the earth from 
North Cape to Cape Horn and up to 
Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, and 
have finally landed in the nearest to 
‘‘no man’s land” of any place I have 
ever seen yet. Yes, for three long 
years I have been the only white man 
nere (Diomede Island, Alaska), and 
sometimes I wonder how it happens 
that I have blue eyes and light hair, 
when everybody around me has brown 
eyes and black hair, but the greatest 
difference is not in our looks, but in 
the way we think. Those people think 
it is proper to give the seal a drink 
after they kill it; also to keep a cer- 
tain number of days holy, after the 
killing of the whale, the bear and the 
white fish. On the other hand, they 
will kill any amount of game just for 
the lust of killing, and throw the meat 
away. Last year we got two big 
whales, but because they got tired 
working, they cut the biggest whale 
adrift, after securing the bones and a 
third of the blubber. A few days later 
the same boat went hunting again. 
They got up to a bunch of walrus, 
killed all they could get at and came 
home with thirty-one walrus heads, 
three skins and no meat. What do 
you think of that? I was down at 
the landing place when they landed, 
and gave them a piece of my mind 
right there; also wrote a report about 
the matter to the government, but it 
seems to me that the native can do 
pretty much as he likes and nobody 
interferes. This is not right, either to 
the natives themselves nor the white 
men interested in the game. 

When we arrived at this place one 
early morning in September, 1915, all 
we could see was fog and a pile of 
rock sticking out of the sea, reaching 
an elevation of 1,500 feet, while the 
circumference of the island is about 
two miles. There is only one landing 
place where it is possible to land at 
all in calm weather. The rest is only 
rocks rising perpendicularly out of the 
sea upwards of 500 feet—a great place 
for all kinds of birds in the summer 


time. ARTHUR EIDE. 
Alaska. 
Mixed Queries. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—If it’s not 


too presumptuous, will you not answer 
the following questions thru the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life? 1. For what 
purpose has Mr. Cottar been hunting 
African big game, almost continuous- 
ly, for the past five years? 2. Is he 
hunting there now? 3. Is Mr. Cottar 
an American citizen? I am sure, sir, 
that these questions can be answered 
in a manner bestowing credit upon Mr. 
Cottar, and trust his very interesting 
articles may continue.—W. D. Tomp- 
kins, Tabernash, Colo. 
Answer.—1. For museums 
other scientific institutions, we 


and 
be- 
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lieve, and also as a guide for hunting 
parties in that country. 2. Yes, as far 
as we know. 3. Yes.—-Editor. 

A reader asks for a coyote-poison- 
ing recipe. We append the following, 
prepared by a Mr. Crook, one of the 
Biological Survey hunters working in 
Colorado: ‘Use piece of lard size of 
a walnut. Make round hole size of 
lead pencil with warm stick. Place in 
hole three grains strychnine and five 
small drops of mercury. Close the hole 
and roll in red cake sugar until firm 
and hard. Do not touch with the 
hands. Let stand in cold place.”’ 





CAN YOU HUNT? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you 
please send me formula for curing 
meat such as elk, deer, ete.? Am fig- 


uring on a trip and want to preserve 


the meat.—W. H. Preston, Casper, 
Wyo. 
Answer.—tThe following formula is 


recommended by Dr. W. T. Hornaday 
and others: 

Salt, 31 lbs. 

Allspice, 4 tablespoonfuls. 

Black pepper, 5 tablespoonfuls— 
all thoroly mixed. 

Take a ham of deer, elk or moun- 
tain sheep or fall-killed mountain 
goat, and as soon as possible after 
killing, dissect the thigh, muscle by 
muscle. Anyone can learn to do this 
by following up with the knife the 
natural divisions between the muscles. 
With big game like elk, some of the 
muscles of the thigh are so thick they 
require to be split in two. A piece of 
meat should not exceed five inches in 
thickness. Skin off all enveloping 
membranes, so that the curative pow- 
der will come in direct contact with 
the raw, moist flesh. The flesh must 
be sufficiently fresh and moist that 
the preservative will readily adhere to 
it. The best size for pieces of meat to 
be cured by this process is not over 
a foot long, by six or eight inches wide 
and four inches thick. 

When each piece has been neatly 
and skilfully prepared rub the pow- 
caer upon every part of the surface and 
let the mixture adhere as much as it 
will. Then hang up each piece of 
meat by a string thru a hole in the 
smaller end, and let it dry in the 
wind. If the sun is hot, keep the meat 
in the shade; but in the North the sun 
helps the process. Never let the meat 
get wet. If the weather is rainy for a 
long period hang your meat rack 


where it will get heat from the camp- 





fire, but no more smoke than is un- 
avoidable, and cover it at night with 
a piece of canvas. 

Meat thus prepared is not at its 
best for eating until it is about a 
month old; then slice it thin. After 
that no sportsman, or hunter, or trap- 
per can get enough of it. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-In reading 
an account of Lewis and Clarke’s ex- 
pedition across the continent I find 
that they make frequent mention of 
seeing and killing goats along the Mis- 
souri River in the country that is now 
Iowa and the Dakotas. Perhaps I have 
been overlooking something, but I 
must confess that I never knew before 
that there was any species of goat 
other than the Rocky Mountain goat 
that is indigenous to the North Amer- 
ican continent; and from their de- 
scription of the animal, as well as 
fiom its habitat along the low hills 
and prairies of the Missouri Valley, I 
do not think that it could be the same 
animal which now inhabits and seems 
always to have been confined to the 
higher ranges of mountains. Can you 
tell me anything about this animal 
which they mention? Was it indigen- 
ous or was it (as I suspect) intro- 
duced years before by the Spanish and 
sradually drifted up north? Is it now 
extinct?—-Frank Trask, Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

Answer.—It is pretty hard to tell 
the southmost boundary to which the 
soat has gone, but it would probably 
be close to latitude 40, if, indeed, they 
have ever gone as far south as this. 
Even if they ever have gone as far 
south, we doubt if they would ever in- 
habit such a country as Iowa, but they 
might possibly have been found in the 
Dakotas, owing to their being a moun- 
tain animal. There has been some 
claim that goats have been found in 
Wyoming, but nothing in our modern 
history shows that they ever inhabited 
that country; possibly in some former 
age they have been there, and even in 
Colorado. There is no other wild goat 
indigenous to this country except the 
Rocky Mountain goat (Oreamnus Mon- 
tanus), and even this goat is not a 
goat at all, but an antelope. There is 
a possibility that the animal may have 
evoluted from some species of Euro- 
pean antelope and have crossed the 
Behring Straits on the ice to this coun- 
try.—Editor. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—-What is the 
difference between the brown and the 
cinnamon bear in California? I have 
seen a good many black and brown 
bears, but have never seen a cinna- 
mon. Is the grizzly and _ silver-tip 
bear, in the western part of the United 
States, one and the same kind, or is 
there a difference between them? — 
Julius W. Schinner, Scotia,. Calif. 


Answer.——There is no difference be- 
tween the brown and the cinnamon 
bear, except as to color. They are both 
in reality the black bear—Ursus Amer- 
icanus. We have seen three cubs taken 
from the same mother. The mother 
was black and the three cubs were 
black, brown and cinnamon, respec- 
tively. As a matter of fact, when 
Roosevelt was in Colorado many 
years ago, he killed three cubs taken 
from the same mother, and _ they 
showed the varieties above mentioned. 
Yes, the grizzly and silver-tip bear 
are the same, the silver-tip being 
merely a nickname for the grizzly.— 
Editor. 























Military Revolvers and Self-Loading Pistols. 
By P. T. Streit. 


During the past four years many descriptive articles on 
weapons of all kinds being used by the troops engaged in 
the world conflict abroad have been written in news- 
papers and magazines. These articles generally mention 
them without giving particulars as to make and style of 
weapon. This is particularly true of the small hand fire- 
arms, the pistol and the revolver. If the enormous num- 
ber of automatic pistols and revolvers contracted for and 
ordered manufactured by the various ordnance depart- 
ments of the contestants for honors on the field of battle 
is indicative of their usefulness at the front, the modern 
small hand firearm must surely be a valuable weapon of 
offense and defense. 

After years of experience in Indian warfare on the 
western frontiers in years past, and with experience gained 
by the American garrisons in the Philippines as a guide, 
the American Ordnance Department chose a large-caliber, 
self-loading pistol as the official hand firearm for the 
U. S. army and navy service. The arm chosen as the 
result of a test conducted in 1911 by an appointed ord- 
nance board was the Colt-Browning self-loading pistol of 
caliber .45. 

It was the opinion of the best army experts that the 
.45 cal. is the only small hand firearm caliber suitable to 
produce enough shocking power to stop an adversary in 
his tracks. As the first shot generally counts, this point 
seems to be correctly taken. 

The Colt-Browning Model 1911, U. S. ordnance pistol, 
is probably the best army pistol now in use in any army 
of the whole world. Its form and grip are good, and its 
weight is not excessive. The length of pistol is 8% ins., 
length of barrel 5 ins., capacity of magazine 7 shots. The 
weight of the pistol is 39 ozs. It has two safeties, one 
mechanical and one automatic, placed in the grip. The 
230-gr. bullet gives a muzzle velocity of 809 ft. sees. and 
a muzzle energy of 335 ft. lbs. A 200-gr. bullet can also 
be used. This gives a muzzle velocity of 910 ft. sec. and 
a muzzle energy of 368 ft. lbs. 

Owing to the haste necessary to equip the U. S. expe- 
ditionary forces, it was found necessary to fall back on 
the true and tried American revolver made by the Smith 
& Wesson and the Colt Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Company factories. In order to avoid confusion of ammu- 
nition, the Smith & Wesson people patented a clip and 
altered the cylinder in their revolver in a manner so that 
the regular rimless auto pistol cartridge can be used in 
their revolver. At the request of Uncle Sam the Smith 
«& Wesson people were kind enough to permit the Colt 
factory to use their patent clip and cylinder change, to 
make their revolver for the rimless cartridges also— 
that is, during the duration of the war. The cartridges 
for these revolvers come from factory already loaded in 
the clips, thus making the loading process very easy and 
quick. The Smith & Wesson use their 1908 Military 
model and the Colt Company use their New Service model. 
Both have 6-in. barrel and have double-action lock. 

The British army uses the Webley & Scott .455-cal. 
revolver, and the English navy uses the Webley & Scott 
military automatic pistol of caliber .455. The Webley & 
Scott revolver weighs about 40 ozs. The bullet used 
weighs 230 grs. The Webley & Scott navy automatic pis- 
tol of .455 caliber weighs about 39 ozs. Length of pis- 
tol, 8% ins.; capacity of magazine, 7 shots; weight of 
bullet, 220 grs.; muzzle velocity, 710 ft. secs. The pistol 
is provided with two safeties, one mechanical and one au- 
tomatic grip safety. It has been reported that the Colt 
-45 automatic has proven to be a superior arm to the 
Webley automatic, and that the .45 Colt automatic is 
now being made for the .455 English navy rimless cart- 
ridge, to be used in the British service. 
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JAPANESE REVOLVER. 


STEYR MILITARY AUTOMATIC, MODEL 1911, 9 MM. 
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Portugal has recently introduced 
the Savage automatic pistol of .380 
eal. as the ordnance pistol for the 
Portuguese army. Italy uses the new 
Glisenti automatic pistol of caliber 
GSmm. and uses a cartridge giving a 
velocity of 754 ft. sees. The Glisenti 
is a well-balanced pistol, modeled after 
the German Luger 7.65mm. model. 
The pistol is supplied with an auto- 
matie safety device and weighs 38 ozs. 
Length of pistol, 8.6 ins. 

France, it seems, has still the 8mm. 
Lebel swing-out cylinder revolver. The 
Lebel revolver is a good one, and is 
said to have been the first revolver to 
use the solid frame and swing-out cyl- 
inder system. 

Belgium uses the Fabrique Na- 
tional Browning pistol of caliber 7.65. 
This cartridge is the same as the Colt 
.32-cal. automatic pistol cartridge, now 
so widely knewn. Turkey has intro- 
duced the Fabrique Nationale Brown- 
ing of 9mm. caliber, and the 1896- 
1902 large model Mauser pistols. Rus- 
sia has the Nagant three-line (7.7) 
mm. revolver and the Fabrique Na- 
tionale Browning automatic pistol of 
caliber 9mm. Serbia has the Nagant 
revolver also. The Balkan states— 
Bulgaria, Roumania 
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Army Model 1911. Its parts are mod- 
eled after the Mannlicher and Brown- 
ing pistols, the best points of these 
having been copied and utilized. In 
outside appearance it resembles the 
Colt .88 and the Dreyse 9mm. pistols. 
it was adopted as ordnance pistol by 
the Chilean government. It is provid- 
ed with a mechanical safety device. 
Weight of Steyr, 9mm. pistol, 34 ozs.; 
length of pistol, 8 ins.; length of bar- 
rels, 5 ins.; weight of bullet, 115 egrs.; 
nuzzle velocity, 1,115 ft. sees. The 
Austrians probably are using as an 
auxiliary pistol the Steyr, in caliber 
.32, using the .32 automatic Colt- 
Browning cartridge. 

Another pistol that is mentioned as 
being used by the central powers is 
the Hungarian Frommer pistol. This 
Frommer pistol is well formed and 
well balanced. The locking system 
between barrel and breech-bolt is very 
strong, having symmetrical lugs on 
bolt which close up against the head 
of the cartridge. The principle of 
locking barrel and breech-bolt is sim- 
ilar to that used in the modern mili- 
tary rifles. Weight of pistol, 23 ozs.; 
length of pistol, 714 ins.; length of 
barrel, 4 ins.; caliber, 7.65mm., using 





and Greece have 
been using different 
models of the Aus- 
trian Gasser revolver. 

The Germans are 
reported to be using 
over twenty different 
models of the auto pis- 
tol and the old model 














Mauser army _§revol- 
vers of Model 1879 
and 1883, being of 
limm. caliber revol- 
ver cartridge. BORCHARDT AUTOMATIC. 
ys The first high-power auto pistol placed on the market. The system 
Among_ the self is the same as later used in the Luger. 
loading pistols, differ- 
ent calibers are represented. The pis- a special cartridge; initial velocity, 


tol used mostly and which was des- 
ignated the official small arm for both 
the German army and navy is the 
9mm. Luger pistol—the army using 
the short 9mm. model having the auto- 
matic grip safety device removed, and 
the navy using the large 9mm., with 
6-in. barrel, and in this model retain- 
ing the automatic grip safety device; 
the large Mauser Model 1896-1902, in 
calibers 7.63 and 9mm. with and with- 
cut the wooden holster as stock; the 
new model Mauser with fixed barrel, 
in 9mm. and 7.65mm.; the Bergmann 
pistol, in 9mm. and 7.65mm, large and 
small models; the Fabrique Nationale 
Browning 9mm., both the large and 
small models; the Walther pistol, in 
3mm. and 7.65mm.; the Pieper pistol, 
in 9mm. and 7.65 mm.; the Dreyse, 
the: Jaeger, the Menta, the Messert, 
two models of the new Langenhahn, 
the Hungarian Frommer pistol, nearly 
all of them using the Colt-Browning 
.02-cal. automatic pistol cartridge. 

The best and most reliable of the 
German bunch of pistols mentioned 
above are the Luger, the old and new 
model Mauser, the Fabrique Nationale 
Prowning pistols and the Spanish and 
Danish model Bergmann pistols in cal- 
iber 9mm. 

The Austrians have as their ord- 
hance pistol a model by G. Roth, of 
caliber 8mm. It has a fine shape and 
is well balanced. It uses a cartridge 
siving a muzzle velocity of 1,000 ft. 
sees. and ‘a muzzle energy of 261 ft. 
; weight:of bullet is 115 grs. The 
\ustrians probably use besides the 
Roth the new Steyr 9mm., known as 


tive 
ins, 


984 ft. secs. 

Of the neutral countries, those who 
have introduced the self-loading pis- 
tol as the service arm are: Switzer- 
land, the 7.65mm. Luger; Spain, the 
9mm. Bergmann; Denmark, the 9mm. 
Bergmann; Sweden, the 9mm. Brown- 
ing. 

From the above it would seem that 
Uncle Sam is the only one who has a 
uniform caliber cartridge—the .45 
Colt-Browning rimless cartridge—for 
both his army and navy service. The 
arms used by the American expedi- 
tionary forces, both the Colt-Browning 
-45 automatic and the Smith & Wes- 
son and Colt revolvers for the .45-cal. 
automatic cartridge, represent the 








AN OPTIMIST. 


Two young Irishmen in a Canadian 
regiment were going into the trenches 
for the first time, and their captain 
promised them five shillings each for 
every German they killed. 

Pat lay down to rest, while Mick 
performed the duty of watching. Pat 
had not lain long when he was awak- 
ened by Mick's shouting: 

“They're comin’! They're comin’!” 

“Who's comin?” shouts Pat. 

“The Germans,” replies Mick. 

“How many are there?” 

“About fifty thousand.” 

“Begorra,” shouts Pat, jumping up 
and grabbing his rifle, “our fortune’s 
made!” 
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very best small hand firearms obtain- 
able. 

It has been the writer’s wish, like 
that of a great many other users of 
the smali firearm, to have a chance 
to inspect one of the new army clip- 
loading Smith & Wesson and Colt re- 
volvers. But as things are now we 
will live in hopes. 

Minn. 


A Chat on the Shotgun. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading Mr. Fred Smith’s letter in the 
August issue, and as it takes me back 
to the good old days of ’96, when as 
a boy, I wrote sundry short sketches 
for the various publications devoted 
to outdoor pastimes. I read a good 
many articles by ‘‘Gaucho,’”’ who was 
nene other than Capt. A. W. Du Bray 
of Covington, Ky. He nearly always 
came down into Texas for his winter 
shooting and usually spent his time 
around Marshall and _ Shreveport, 
where the ducks, geese and shore 
birds were numerous. He was a rep- 
resentative of the Parker gun and shot 
both 20 and 28-bores. He was an 
able exponent of the 20-bore and the 
3-in. shell, but used no such charges 
as you refer to as having been used in 
the Kessler gun. 

Two other well-known shooters of 
that day who used the small-bores 
were O. C. Guessaz, who wrote over 
the name of ‘‘Texas Field,’ and Joe 
George, who was at the time of which 
I write, postmaster at San Antonio. 
There may have been other small- 
bore enthusiasts in Texas at the time, 
but I have no knowledge of any save 
the three mentioned above. As to the 
Sweeley loads placing the 20-bore 
where it belongs: They may, and no 
doubt will, increase the pattern and 
killing range, but they will also in- 
crease the same properties in the 12 
to a corresponding degree. My boy, 
where the 20 belongs is from five to 
ten yards back of the 12, and there it 
is pretty apt to stay. If it were pos- 
sible to so bore a gun that it would 
concentrate its charge in a 24-in. cir- 
cle at forty-five yards we would have 
many more misses chalked up to our 
record by its use from constricted cir- 
cle of pellets than we now have from 
holes and spaces in the present-day 
charge. 

I owned one of the 16-gauge Par- 
kers of the vintage of ’96. The serial 
number was 85255, and it had the 
same, or nearly the same, choke as my 
new 20. I was out not long ago with 
a friend who had an old “‘lifter-action”’ 
Parker 12 that shot like a ‘‘house 
afire.”?’ He swore the gun was an 
open-cylinder bore, but I didn’t have 
much trouble convincing him that it 
had an. old Greener ‘‘pocket choke.” 
This was commonly used about thirty 
to thirty-five years ago, and while it 


gave good results in a way, it had 
many faults. It was a ‘‘recess’’ choke 


and had to be made with an expansive 
tcol. The barrel was bored a straight 
cylinder from the breech to within six 
er eight inches of the muzzle when the 


bore was enlarged for a few inches 
and then the cylinder bore resumed. 
This often weakened the barrel, and 


the gun had to be constantly targeted 


while the boring was in progress, to 
prevent the barrel shooting to one 
side or too high or too low. I have 
seen more than one of these old guns 
blown off at the choke and the fabric 


wculd look almost as thin at the frac- 
ture as a post card. I shouldn't like 
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the idea of holding the barrels of one 
of these old-timers that had its choke 
half way down the bore. 

The ‘‘bottle-neck’”’ choke now used 
is a thousand miles ahead of the old 
Greener method, being stronger and 
easier to clean, besides giving better 
penetration. It also admits of easier 
adjustment in case the gun bunches 
the shot or shoots too close. 

As to the small-bores killing ducks 
or anything else farther than the 
larger ones do, such talk is too ab- 
surd to admit of a second’s serious 
thought. One might as well argue 
that a three-horsepower motor would 
move more weight than a four-horse- 
power of the same make and design, 
or that an eight-foot stick could reach 
as far as a ten-foot. The only advan- 
tage that a 20-bore gun has over a 12 
is the slim outline and the dimin- 
ished weight and recoil. They do not 
shoot as hard nor as close, proportion- 
ately. When we come to think it over 
we are surprised at what the little 
guns will really do under favorable 
conditions, but we refuse to allow our- 
selves to be kidded by some over- 
enthusiastic votary into believing they 
will accomplish the impossible. 

For many years I have been camp- 
ing on the trail of these tiny bores 
and have read much literature on the 
subject, but when it came to actually 
adopting them, I must say that I went 
about it cautiously. My first real step 
downward was the purchase of this 
“G. H.”’ ($80 list) Parker No. 16. It 
was a good gun but seemed too thin 
in the breech. I managed to squeeze 
2%x% loads into the 2%-in. shells 
for which it was chambered and did 
good work with it on ducks and 
quails, in what was then the Chicka- 
saw Nation, but had trouble getting 
shells for it, so I sold it and bought 
a 12 of the same grade. All this time 
“Gaucho” was talking ‘20’ in the 
sporting papers, but I, for one, could- 
n’t see him for the dust! I owned and 
shot many No. 12 guns after this, but 
my next 16 was a Model ’97 Winches- 
ter pump. It was a “dinger,’’ but 
weighed 7% lbs., so I sold it and got 
a 12-bore Smith ‘‘Pigeon” gun. The 
stock of this gun was too crooked, 
and with the 314,x1% loads that I 
used in it it kicked like a bay steer— 
but how it did shoot! When I got rid 
of this I quit the game for a long 
time. Then this 20-bore bee began to 
tuzz in my bonnet. Someone on the 
staff of Outdoor Life gave me a little 
single-barrel Stevens No. 20 with a 26- 
in. barrel, and I went out to shoot 
doves with some of the “cracks” here- 
about, and beat them all on one occa- 
sion. I loaned this gun to a little boy 
and he blew it into about fourteen 
thousand pieces! As luck would have 
it, he was not hurt. I never knew the 
cause of the accident, but laid it to 
old shells that may have been stored 
near the stove in the hardware store. 
However, it set me to thinking. 

I have done a good deal of experi- 
menting with small-bores since this 
occurrence, but always try to, be con- 
servative and use a grain of reason. 
I have found that the distance at 
which any gun may be relied upon to 
kill is determined by the two factors 
—pattern and penetration—and that 
the one is nearly always attained at 
the expense of the other. 

Of the different guns that will shoot 
a 70 per cent pattern at forty yards 
not many will do it with the loads 
you will want to use. Generally a 20 
that will put 65 to 70 per cent of a 
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21%, x % load of No. 7 chilled in a 30- 
in. circle at forty yards is a mighty 
good gun and is well worth hanging 
onto. No doubt some can be found 
that will put 70 per cent of the charge 
on the thirty-ring at forty yards, using 
the 2% x % load of No. 8, but they are 
so scarce as to almost be a curiosity. 

With this 20 I now have I shot a 
series of patterns at thirty-seven yards 
that ranged all the way from 70 to 86 
per cent, using standard factory loads 
of 2%x% in 2%-in. cases, Du Pont 
powder. Shooters of repute tell me 
this can be increased materially with 
“E. C.” powder. Anyhow, I have 
bought up a supply and am going to 
give it a tryout. 

For the information of your corre- 
spondent who thought his gun was 
targeted on a 24-in. circle at forty- 
five yards, will say that nearly all 
small-bores were formerly tested out 
on a 24-in. circle at thirty-five yards. 
This will be seen to conform pretty 
nearly to the 30 circle at forty yards. 
The reason for this procedure was 
that given by you in answer to a re- 
cent inquiry about the 28. The light 
charges seem to break and scatter so 
badly at the longer distances that 
manufacturers tested the guns at 
shorter ranges for the sake of looks. 
It will be noticed that while 70 or 75 
per cent of these charges strike the 
testing paper, the remainder of the 
charge breaks and scatters into the 
land of manana. What becomes of 
them? Where do they go? Just take 
a flat rock and try to throw it right 
hard at some object and you have the 
answer to these questions. This 25 
to 30 per cent of the charge represents 
those deformed by contact with the 
choke. 

And here I am reminded of a little 





incident that happened in the days 
when there was so much ®txcitement 
about Halley’s comet. Someone met 
Father Fitzgerald on the corner and 
asked him what he thought of the 
comet. ‘‘Where does it go when it 
leaves here?’ The reverend Father 
looked at his interrogator as if he 
wanted to answer him by asking where 
“Skinny Shaner’s”’ lap went to when 
he stood up, but he seemed to get bet- 
ter control of his humor and compro- 
mised by replying with a condescend- 
ing chuckle and a wise shake of his 
gray locks: ‘‘Quien Sabe?”’ 
Cal. LEN WHITTEMORE. 





A Warning to Chester. 


From the looks of the battery Ches- 
ter is collecting it seems as if he is 
about to call on me. Don’t do it, 
Chester; don’t do it. 

I am the sole support of a bull pup, 
and if you do I’ll have to say ‘‘Sic 
’um!’’ Pants are high, Chester; pants 
are high, and your climbing days are 
o’er. Besides, that pup has just been 
to the dentist, and he is also an or- 
phan—that pup is. When I saw all 
those guns I almost fell off my pony. 

But you all notice that he—Chester, 
I mean—has all those guns nailed to 
the wall. And I’ll bet that perfectly 
good $4 purp himself that those nails 
are all clinched tight. 

But let him come; 
that beats them all—a genuine bacon- 
rind gun. Besides, I know a feller 
who has a rifle that makes a thirty- 
inch pattern at ninety yards; and, 
Chester, that’s the distance we are 
going to shoot. 

My bull pup may not be a mouser, 
but he has been raised on shredded 
underwear and grape shot, and I'l} 


I’ve got a gun 


























SOME OF “CHESTER’S” RIFLES. 
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“CHESTER’S” LITTLE BUNCH OF NOISE-MAKERS. 


Of the long guns the second (Howard .44 RF), third (Jenks’ B. L. percussion) and fifth (Porter 
The revolver marked * is a Wesson & Leavitt, the forerunner of 


revolving) are rather odd and scarce. 


the Smith & Wesson, and the photo of the Colt on the Colt board print is with a captain friend now in 


the service, .32 Colt Police Positive cartridge and a handy pocket piece. 
.38 D.A. on top row; a piece I sawed off and carried in coat pocket when in Kay’s office during the 


Evans and Sontag days.—‘‘Chester.” , 


match him against any vacant lot of 
wall decorations that are bunched up 
for my benefit. That bull pup ain’t 
afraid of anything, I tell you—that is, 
of course, except a kaiserette. But 
a broom handle and one of your guns 
are two entirely different things, so 
don’t blame the pup. He knows. 

But if you leave those guns at 
home and show up with that keg, 
there won’t be no war, Chester; and 
we will have a lovely time. Besides, 
if you do, I’ll agree to chain up the 
pup. By the way, his name’s ‘‘Dan- 
ger.’”’ Besides, I’ll issue you a license 
to shoot tin cans within the state of 
California.—C. T. 





Efficiency of the 20-Gauge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
the exchange of views concerning the 
20-gauge between Mr. Askins and my- 


Notice is called to the S. & W. 


self, which appears in the November 
number of Outdoor Life: 

Mr. Askins states that the boring 
of a 20-gauge depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the place the gun is to be 
used and whether or not the user is 
a quick shot or a deliberate shot. 
There is no doubt but that a quick 
shot will get better results with an 
open bore, especially for the first shot, 
and that a deliberate shot, or what I 
call one who rides them out, will do 
better with a closer pattern. In my 
own case I shoot very quickly, and 
naturally, most of my birds falling to 
my first barrel are dropped at close 
range, which accounts for my prefer- 
ring an improved cylinder boring for 
my right barrel. 

While I have been in Oklahoma, I 
have never hunted there, and, natur- 
ally know nothing of the nature of the 
quail covers. I have always under- 
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stood that Oklahoma was one of the 
greatest quail states in the Union and 
that the shooting there is most excel- 
lent, especially in what is called the 
Cherokee Strip. However, I was un- 
aware that the cover was not so good, 
the result being that the birds flushed 
somewhat wild. Under such condi- 
tions I do not doubt but what better 
results are to be secured through the 
use of a gun bored modified and full. 


In the sand hill section of Florida 
that I have hunted in, a _ strip of 
country between Lake Wales and 


Walk-In-the-Water Creek, the palmet- 
to growth is rather sparse, the result 
being that the birds do quite a bit of 
running before the dogs and, as a rule, 
flush farther from the shooter than 
those found where the ground cover 
is thick. In such shooting as this a 
dog that is a “hurdler” is of great 
aid to the hunter, as the continual 
cireling of this particular dog will 
round up or head off the running 
birds and allow the shooter to get 
closer to them before they flush. One 
of my dogs was a hurdler, as was one 
of the dogs belonging to one of my 
friends—John Rickman by name, and 
often have I seen them round up a 
covey running for the swamp and 
cause them to turn back, thereby giv- 
ing us a chance to get a shot at them 
when they flushed, when otherwise we 
would not have. 

Since Mr. Askins has’ explained 
what he meant by toy guns I am 
bound to say that I, too, dislike short 
barrels and extreme light weights. 
My Fox weighs 5% lbs., which is 
heavy enough to swing well and to 
handle 18 grs. of Ballistite, which I 
always use, without noticeable recoil. 
My barrels are 28-in. long, which I 
think just right for all-around quail 
shooting, and I think I shall some 
day get an extra set of barrels 30 in. 
long, both full choke, for use on such 
game as jack snipe and doves. A gun 
with 28-in. or 30-in. barrels balances 
and swings better than one with short 
barrels and the longer sighting plane 
is of unquestionable benefit in aiming. 

I have never experimented with var- 
ious loads for use in the 20-gauge, 
other than various sizes of shot in 
front of the same powder load. My 
standard quail load is 18 grs. of Bal- 
listite and 7% of an oz. of No. 8 shot. 
Shot larger than No. 8 do not give the 
results desired. I have on several oc- 
casions tried % oz. of No. 7% shot on 
quail and my experience, as well as 
that of several others at the same 
time, was that this charge proved to 
be a great ‘‘featherer,’’ many birds 
getting away when many feathers had 
been shot from them. Many of these 
birds were no doubt badly crippled, 
but when a crippled bird gets into a 
dense swamp it is lost to even a crack 
retriever, the result being a bird left 
to die and a disappointed hunter. 

The quail load previously mentioned 
as being my standard has always 
given me the greatest of satisfaction, 
and after five years of using it I deem 
it well nigh perfect for Florida use. 

When hunting quail I much prefer 
to hunt alone. I can shoot much bet- 
ter under such circumstances and as 
I have a system of my own for han- 
dling the covies I get much better re- 
sults than otherwise. Also, when liv- 
ing in Florida, I preferred to do most 
of my hunting very early in the morn- 
ing. I would get up very early and 
be at the chosen cover about 6:30 
o’clock and catch the birds just after 








ITHACA 
WON 


W. J. Weaver won 
the 1918 amateur 
championship of 
Rhode Island. 
This was the 
third consecu- 
tive year he has 
won his State 
championship. 
He couldn't 
make this won- 
derful record 
with any gun 


but an ITHACA. 
Catalog free. 


Double hammerless 
guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns 

$100 up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 











Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially-for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street 


Denver, Colo. 
Manufacturer of Alpine Binogulars 
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they began to move about to break- 
fast. I always preferred a cloudy 
morning with lots of dew on the grass. 
Quail lay better to a dog in the wet 
grass. They are easier found by the 
aogs and they do not fly as far as 
they do when the sun has been up for 
some time and dried the growth off. 
I would catch them ‘‘on the dew,” get 
sufficient for my needs and be at work 
by 8 o’clock. Let it be said here that 
when I lived in Florida I lived 9% 
miles from town, right out amongst 
the birds, and they could be found 
nearby, frequently not half a mile 
from my house. 

While there is some swamp shoot- 
ing in the section of Florida where I 
lived, most of the shooting is done in 
the open piney woods. The ground 
cover, consisting of low sedge, grass, 
fan palmettoes, gallberry bushes, etc., 
is usually very thick, thereby afford- 
ing plenty of cover for the birds, the 
result being that they usually lay well 
to the dogs and the hunter can use 
his choice in flushing them. 

My method, when hunting alone, is 
to approach no closer than six or sev- 
en yards and to have the dogs do the 
flushing. My observation has been 
that quail rise straight up for several 
feet before taking their line of flight, 
and while doing this and for the first 
few yards of their course they are go- 
at their minimum speed. This 
applies more to open woods shooting 
than it does to thicket or swamp 
shooting. Now, being a quick shot 
distance from the _ birds 
they rise at their minimum 
I am benefited by the im- 


| proved cylinder bore for the firg shot 


and can cover the first bird before it 
has gone but few yards. Here is 
where a light gun comes in handy, 
too. The improved modified comes in 


| handy for the second shot and does 


most excellent work—I have found it 
plenty close for Florida quail. 

Some do not like my method of 
flushing quail, contending that it is 
not good for the dogs, as it teaches 
them bad tricks. Well, it may not be 


| best for the dogs, I will admit, but 


in my case it secures better results 
than if I walked up on top of the birds 





and kicked them out of the cover my- 
self. I do not like to be right on a 
quail when it flushes, and cannot do 
near so well on them when flushing 
them in this manner. 

I have hunted quite a bit in the cy- 
press swamps of Florida and the 
jungles of Panama, using the high- 
power rifle and the shotgun of both 
12 and 20 bores, and have killed deer, 
wild turkeys, bobcats, tiger cats (in 
Panama), alligators, crocodiles, jave- 
linas (wild hogs), parrots, paraquets, 
monkeys, doves, snipe, ducks and 
quail, and various other small stuff, 
but for the one great sport of them 
all, that which sets your nerves a- 
tingle and brings you close to nature, 
give me a well-broken pair of setters, 
my trusty 20-gauge and a supply of 
my favorite shells and turn me loose 
after quail in the Florida flat woods 
on a cool, snappy morning in Novem- 
ber, when it is cloudy and the dew is 
heavy. Ah, man! That is the one 
real sport of them all. 

Regarding the last paragraph of Mr. 
Askins comment, especially that part 
running thusly: ‘None of those fel- 
lows have been shooting a 20-bore gun 
as long as I have, and what has been 
beaten into me by years of experience 
will have to stick.’”’ To all of which 
I say amen! for I have found out 
from actual experience that what you 
read in catalogues cannot always be 
applied in practice. It takes actual 
experience to find this out, but after 
having had sufficient actual experi- 
ence to teach me otherwise, catalogues 
have lost much of their rosy hue. The 
reading of this paragraph of Mr. As- 
kins caused me to recall something 
funny which happened about five 
years ago. I had written to two well 
known American gun factories re- 
questing information about their 20- 
gauge guns. They replied giving the 
desired information, one of them add- 
ing that ‘‘we, too, use just such a gun 
in our quail shooting in the South 
every winter.” Now, about the same 
time, a friend of mine wrote to this 
same factory requesting information 
about a 16-gauge gun of a quality sev- 
eral grades lower than the one I had 
inquired about. He duly received the 
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TEN SHOTS AT 200 YARDS, MUZZLE REST. 


With rifle made by Schoyen & Peterson; Ballard action, No. 4; barrel 
26% inches long; .38-55 caliber; four power Peterson, scope; load 1 to 18; 
bullets seated in barrel; 5 grain FG King’s semi-smokeless; shell full of 
Schuetzen felt wad on top of powder. 


Target exact size, made by Fred 
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desired information, and the addi- 
tional information that ‘‘we, too, use 
just such a gun, etc.”’ The two let- 
ters were signed by the same person 
and we two fellows had a good laugh 
when we compared notes, as we natur- 
ally did, being gun cranks. Can you 
beat it? W. M. GARLINGTON. 


‘‘Hindsights’’ of the National 
Matches. 


By R. E. Herrick. 


The 1918 National Matches, like the 
old darkey’s Christmas after breaking 
his gin bottle, ‘‘done come and gone.” 
and also like the gin, was some event 
while it lasted. Col. Brookhart, chief 
instructor of the Small Arms Firing 
School, informed us that without doubt 
it was the largest body of riflemen 
ever gathered together in the United 
States. The Civilians gathered at 
Camp Perry to the tune of 37 teams 
of 16 men each; the Navy, 12; Marine 
Corps, 2; U. S. Infantry, 2; U. S. Cav- 
alry, 1; National Guard, 1; and add to 
these the student officers taking the 
instruction course of the S. A. F. S., 
and also the Camp Perry Provisional 
Battalion and it made a camp of about 
3,400 men, including the instructors. 

Ask 100 civilians who attended the 
matches what they would consider the 
most outstanding feature of the meet 
and it would be a safe bet that 99 of 
them would yell in unison, ‘‘RAIN,”’ 
and next to that, “MUD! MUD! ! 
M-U-D! ! !”’ All of which was quite 
true, for some stage of almost every 
match was fired either in the rain or 
in the mud following it, and as most 
of the civilians went light and did 
not prepare for wet weather their con- 
dition can readily be pictured. All 
one needed was a ‘“‘tin hat’ to have 
pesed as being ‘just from the 
trenches.’’ 

However, it was worth it, and I will 
endeavor to give a brief résumé of 
the matches from a civilian’s stand- 
point. I could just as well fill half 
this issue with ‘‘dope’”’ but the ‘‘Hon. 
Ed.” says I can’t have the space. 

Owing to the fact that all the regu- 
lar establishments are using the ‘“U. 
S. 717” rifle, or, as known by some, 
the ‘‘Modified Enfield,’’ and also ow- 
ing to the embargo on sales and issues 
to civilian clubs it was decided to have 
the civilians come to Camp Perry in 
time to get some practice with the 
U. S. ’17 before the matches, which 
was done. On their arrival they had 
their choice of a brand new or a used 





‘17 model, which was issued to them | 


for the entire shoot. The instructors 
next took hold and instructed them in 
the nomenclature of the arm including 
dismounting and assembling, and gave 
them sighting drills, gallery practice 
at animated targets, gallery practice 
it stationary targets, manipulation 
crills, a little theory of ballistics, ete., 
vefore allowing them on the range to 
urn up any of the now precious 1906 
tuff. 

Most of the civilians had never seen 
‘ Model ’17 rifle before their arrival 
it camp, and loud were the lamenta- 
tions when they discovered it had no 
wind-gauge. 
or, and rightly. It is right up in 








The peep sights they fell | 


ront of one’s face and eyes where it | 


ught to be. 


The real howl came | 


when they tried to work the bolt. Un- | 


ike the Springfield and Krag, the ’17 
cocks as the bolt is shoved forward, 
nd as it has a stiff mainspring, it is 
‘uite a trick to one who has used a 
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Rifle Shooting and Education 


N education without a course in shooting is not complete—it is 
like citizenship without a vote. More than ever before, our 
high schools, preparatory schools and colleges are recognizing this. 


And here again Remington UMC free service can be and is 


consulted and used to advantage. 


emin¢gto 
Ré UMC so 
for Shooting Right 


What is being done to promote this most typically American, manly and 


necessary sport in the high school or college in your community ? 


Our Service Department will provide the right information on how to start 
or revive a high school or college rifle club, how to get it recognized by the 
National Rifle Association and keep it going. 

It will introduce the new club to the proper channels through which 
Government assistance, including equipment and instruction, may be obtained. 
And it will supply all necessary standard targets, free of charge. 

With the right start, we believe appreciation of right equipment and adop- 
tion of Remington UMC will follow naturally, as has been the case so many 
thousands of times. 


School principals, head masters, faculty heads, rifle coaches and secretaries of secondary school 
and college rifle clubs—Write at once for a free copy of the Remington Right-from-the- 
Start Handbook for rifle club officials and blank registration card for free target service. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO.. Inc, 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Non-kinkable 
rubber lose 


on the market. You can distinguish objects at 200 yards. 
dle flame burns 70 to 80 hours and flat flame 40 to 50 hours on two pound can of carbide. Note the 
advantages in enst of operatine over an electric lam , 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. Catalogue mailed free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Manufacturing Company, ButUrs, munn. 
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Head piece worn 
on head 


ACETYLENE 
Brilliant Search Light 


For Hunting, Trapping, Camping, 
Mining, Cruising and all outdoor 
night purposes 


The handy lamp of the woods—the kind the old hunters and cruisers buy 


because of its dependability. Throws light farther than any similar light 


Made in 12 styles—two sizes of flame—can- 


p for continuous burning. Always insist on the 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks, Size 12—35c; Size 10 — 
40c; Size 8B—45c, Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10-60c; Size 8—70c, 


Dozen. 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 


Lines, Etc., 
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FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRUNCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 

















Dent's Condition Pills 








At 








coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°” 


A practical treatise en dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 


mail, fifty cents. 


druggists or by 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
You will notice the difference after a few doses. 


burgh, New York 
Toronto, Canada 
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| Springfield a number of years. As a 
| ecnsequence most any time of the day 
'you could see them singly, in squads, 
and in teams, prone, sitting and kneel- 
|ing, and all manipulating their bolts 
ito try and “get the hang of it.” It 
came, too, to most of them, as the 
200-yd. rapid fire scores can tell, as 
|this range was fired over in 1 min- 
jute, from either kneeling or sitting 
position. Possibles were very com- 
mon; 49s and 48s just ordinary, and 
47s, huh! In fact, 137 men made 48 
or better in the 200-yd. Rapid Fire 
Match. Yes, I guess most of them got 
/onto the new style of bolt. 

The new gun is about one pound 
| heavier, and two inches longer than 
the Springfield, neither of which 
would cut much ice with the target 
‘shot, but would to the hunter. The 
barrels are beauties on the inside, ex- 
cept that the left-hand twist seems to 
be quite odd; quite English, as it 
|were. Barrels much heavier than nec- 
|essary, as is the stock. The most no- 
ticeable feature of the stock is the 
_lack of comb. Just runs right straight 
|out from the tang. Also English. It 
has a sort of half-pistol grip that is 
largely a joke. All in all, that stock 
is 100% frost, in my opinion, and I 
am not alone. 

The front sight is much different 
from the Springfield, as the sight 
|cover is not a sight cover at all, to use 
|a Hibernianism, but is just a couple 
of wings with a front sight’way duwn 
between. Strong? Yes, it is strong 
|enough, but is not pretty. 
| Trigger and sear mechanism is very 
|similar to the 1903 model, and oper- 
|ates in the same manner. The Trig- 
‘ger is checked, but of all sad words 
|—the butt plate is as smooth as the 
|polished dome of the tired-business- 
|man-in-the-front-row at the leg show. 
| As a consequence one has to acquire 
|some of the expertness of the juggler 
to keep the stock to his_ shoulder 
| while operating the bolt in rapid fire. 
|The shape of the butt-plate also has 
| something to do with this, as it has 
‘an ugly hump in it just where it 
/should be hollowed out. 

To sum up the whole proposition in 
comparing the effectiveness of the ’17 
Model and the 1903 Model, the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be about 
as follows: For quick sighting and 
|rapid fire it is ahead of the Spring- 
field. For target shooting other than 
|rapid fire the sights are too crude 
|for fine work, but put a peep open- 
|ing of about .05 in. and a wind-gauge 
on it and it will beat the Springfield, 
and for the purpose intended, a fight- 
ing arm, to be used in the half-lights 
|and the smoke and dust of the battle- 
tield it is away and far ahead of the 
Springfield. This doesn’t imply that 
the Springfield is a back number, 
however. Put a good peep sight on 
the Springfield, say on the bridge, and 
the Lyman people have such a sight 
out now known as the Warner sight, 
which I am not at liberty to describe 
here, and the Springfield will be just 
as good a battle gun, and being slight- 
ly lighter would probably prove bet- 
ter for bayonet work. However, don’t 
let anyone tell you that the boys are 
| going across armed with an inferior 
| rifle, for such propaganda has been 
peddled around a lot. There is ab- 
solutely no doubt but that the U. S. 
"17 rifle is a better fighting rifle or 
hunting rifle than the U. S. Spring- 
field AS ISSUED. It is not a make- 
| shift arm, it is not unsafe, and it is 
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AMERIGAN | 
KAMPKOOK STOVE 


art of your equipment on every outing. 


8 Di 

It’s the ideal Camp Stove for every outdoor 
occasion. Makes auto tourists independent of 
hotels. Puts comfort and satisfaction into 4 
camp life which is otherwise lacking. * 
The KampkKooKk has two powerful burnersand [| 
burns common gasoline. Set u : 
—— s time; no trouble, no 


® TAKE 


and going in a 
| elay, no danger. 
| Keeps pans and kettles clean; no odor, smoke or 

| dirt. Handy and compact; folds into steel case 

when not in use, measuring 14 14x8x314 inches; - 
weighs 8 Ibs. Also sold with KAMPOVEN for fF} 
broiling and baking. I 















“very sportsman and auto- 
mobile owner needs the 
KAMPKOOK. Sold by sport- 
ing goods dealers 
every where. 

Write for attractive 
literature. 
AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE Co. 

805 Clark St. 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
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a credit to the Ordnance Department 
when the urgency of the situation is 
considered. After the war 


is over | 


there is no doubt but that it will be | 


| dressed up with some sight improve- 


ments in the way of micrometer ele- | 


vating devices, wind-gauge, etc., but 
“as issued’’ it is a capital ‘‘Hun Get- 
ter.”’ 

Idaho. 


| Dr. Burgeson Wins Championship. 


Dr. E. O. Burgeson of the Denver Re- 


volver team won the National Revolver | 
| championship at 50 yards in December. 


His score was 457 out of a possible 600. 


| Dr. Burgeson also won the National 
| pocket pistol championship in 1913. 


| er. 





Comments on Queries. 


Editor Outdoor 
your answer to F. G. 
18, will say that both the round-nose 
and the pointed bullets for the 6.5 
mm. can be purchased of the U. M. 
C. Co. Use the regular 6.5 mm. 176 
bullet in the 


142-gr. bullet in the pointed. These 


| may be called Mauser, but they are 
| the same in size and weight. 


| ing tools for the 


| asked for by W. 


For Hundreds of Years 


Almost 1500 years ago hundreds of th ds were killed ina 
bloody battle between the invading Huns— ‘the most barbarous 
of barbsrians’’—and the defending Franks, in the very Cham- 
pagne district where the war now rages. 

France has been Europe's battlefield throughout its history. 
Bloody struggles were long ago fought over the very ground now 
bearing the conflict—Lille, Liege, Mons, Nancy, Poitiers, Ypres, 
Mulhausen, Arras, Aix-la-Chapelle, all have borne the brunt of 
heavy gunnery in former years. 

The underlying racial envies, 





grudges and prejudices which, 


In answer to J. J. Leser 





Life:—Regarding | 
Ranson, Nov. | 


round-nose or the | 


the Ideal | 


people will make up a set of reload- | 


7.63 Mauser pistol 
as special, tho the cost runs up. 
Regarding the Standard rifle as 
J. Harris—Du Pont’s 
No. 20 powder will give the figures 


you ask for, namely 2750 f.s., and 
with 30 gers. gives 38,600 lbs. pres- | 
sure (average of 20 shots). The 


Standard is safe with a pressure of 
50,000 lbs., but with the pressure de- 
veloped in the ordinary cartridge I 
find that the mechanism is driven 
back into the receiver so hard as to 


| bind on the top of the receiver at the 


full grown into vicious hatred, helped to precipitate the present | 


conflict, are dragged out into the pure white light of historical 
truth in GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, now issued in one 
large volume, illustrated, for $1.75 net; by mail, $1.95 
for it to-day—it will thrill and enlighten you. 
suthoritative. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


tailed Free to 
oy address by 
the Author. 











BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


ne of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
funting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 


est. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 








Send | post to jar it loose. 


It is classic and | 


1824 Curtis St, DENVER, COLO. | 
|} one that I own 


| any more fault with 


| know this: 


| better it with 





rear, and that one needs to jam the 
muzzle of the rifle against a tree or 
I have shot a 
load developing a pressure of 48,490 
lbs. (average of ten shots) out of the 
and could not find 
it afterwards 
than before. The only result that I 
could find was that the rear sight had 
departed as it had so often done be- 
fore. You will find a little more kick, 
more flip of the barrel and a corre- 
sponding degree of shooting to the 
left. I like the No. 20 powder even 


better for all-around high velocities | 


than the No. 16. 


Iowa. C. S. WILLIAMS. 


What the Old Ones Were Able 
to Do. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Are_ the 
present day rifles more accurate than 
the old timers? I d’no’! But I 
Dad one day went to his 
ether range (I attended with the tele- 
scope) taking his old military Snider 
.577, except 6 in. he’d cut off the 
muzzle, and firing from 120 yds., us- 
ing round bullets and a_ reduced 
charge of powder, and resting the 
rifle over the limb of a fallen tree, 
he put five consecutive balls into a 
mark measuring 2%4x1% in.; that is, 
into a “tandstickor’ match box. Fair 
shooting? If you doubt it, try and 
your 3,000-ft. H. V. 
jewelled in every hole contraptions. 
Then if you can’t, and want to, just 
call and I can lend you the identical 
old Snider that did it. 

Australia. P. WINDEBANK 












Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 





Convert your 
row - boat into 
a power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE 2D ENGINES 


20/4 Cycle-2. 10 20 HP. 
Portable, easily- 


attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor boat- 
ig at little cost. A 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 
LOCKWOOD.-ASH 
MOTOR CO. 
1916 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich, (29) 















































at Dealers 
or 
Postpaid | 
Gold 
Filled 
$6.50 


Cucdanale Compass 


If dealercan’t supply you don’t take sub- 
stitute. Order direct from us. Folder on 
Taylor-made Compasses on request. 

Zaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 











‘SLEEPON! Al 





OVER HERE AND OVER THERE. 











COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, beneficial 
sleep is assured. These pillows have removable wash 
covers and are SANITARY—VERMIN and WATER- 
PROOF. Will last for years, and when deflated can be 
carried in your pocket. The only practical pillow for all 
uses. Three Sizes: | 1x16-$2.25, 16x21-$2.75. 17x26-$3.50 
Postpaid anywhere in U.S. A Satisfaction is hci da 
or money refunded. Catalog Free 


‘*METROPOLITAN AIR COODS’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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of Yesterday 


N the good old days be- 
fore the War, when men 
shot game instead of ene- 
mies, American sportsmen 


swore by the B.S.A. rifle. 
The unique B.S.A. “Lever 


cocked” air rifle and the 
B.S.A. .22 calibre target 
and sporting rifles, famed 
for their intense accuracy, 

‘ were particularly favored 
by American rifle connoi- 
seurs. 


During the War one great Amer- 
ican munition maker used 
B.S.A. .22 rifles exclusively in 
testing daily output. 

The War enhanced the alsody 
splendidreputation oftheB. 

for reliability, accuracy and — 
er (when power was a. 
Millyons a B.S.A. rifles were 
made for Allied land, sea and _ 


. air forces. 


It was the ane ype B.S.A. ex- 
perimental work and machining 
- skill which made the Lewis 
machine gun the wonderful 
weapon it turned out to be. 


The B.S.A. of today is the re- 
sult of all the years endeavor 
that have gone before, and first 
fruits of gruelling tests of the 
great War. See our announce- 
ment next month. 


Write for further infor- 
mation and rifle booklets 
sent free upon request. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL le 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dept. 16 Birmingham, England 











INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.26. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, at 
$3.50. 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
mentof Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb ‘uttzita St! 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Will you kindly advise me in re- 
gard to reloading for .25-20 Winches- 
ter shells? Can one use a soft 
lead bullet, such as we cast at home, 
in an ordinary bullet mould, using 
smokeless powder? Will it lead the 
barrel so that it will not shoot ac- 
curately? Am enclosing stamped en- 
velope for reply.—W. H. Frederick, 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Answer.—-Yes, the lead bullet is 
what those cartridges are intended to 
use. It should, however, be tempered 
with about 1 to 16 or 1 to 20 of tin 
to give the best results. However, 
pure lead, if properly lubricated, will 
not lead and will shoot well. You can 
get the tin by using ordinary solder, 


| which is half-and-half lead and tin, or 
| by getting the knuckles from old lead 


pipe, at a plumber’s. They saw out 
the knuckles, where joints have been 
wiped with solder, to keep the balance 
of the lead soft. i 








Am sending to you a little informa- 
tion regarding the .41 cal. rim-fire 
Swiss-Vetterli rifle. It is a 34-in. bar- 
rel military type. It is accurate up to 
and including 400 yds., but I have 
done good work with it at 600 yds. 
The other day a funny thing hap- 
pened. I pulled up and got in line 
with the bullseye and pressed the trig- 
ger, but it didn’t go off and as I was 
taking the rifle down from my shoul- 
der it did go off, hitting a chain pump 
and putting a hole thru both sides of 


| it big enough for a quarter to pass 


| ing 


But that is not all, for after go- 
thru the pump it went thru a 


thru. 


| woodpile, sending spliners of wood in 


| the bullet in a sapling. 


| pered lead bullet. 


and burying 
Believe me, 
if I ever go bear hunting that rifle 
goes with me, even if it does kick. 
I would like to know the ballistics on 
this cartridge if you will please tell 
me. You may doubt this, but I have 
the proof.—P. S.—will you please 
tell me where I can get a shoulder 
belt and holster of good quality leath- 
er?—J. Faran Hinkle, Middletown, O. 


Answer.-—The standard loading of 
the Vetterli rifle is a 313 grain tem- 
It has a muzzle 
velocity of 1,338 ft. per second, an 
energy of 1,252 ft. pounds, and a max- 
imum range of 3,062 yds. Any sport- 
ing goods dealer can furnish you the 
belt and holster. Try Powell & Cle- 


all directions, then on 


ment, Cincinnati, O., or Heiser Sad- 
dlery Co., Denver, Colo.—Editor. 





What size buck shot is the best to 
shoot out of a 16-gauge full choke 
shotgun? Would like shell to cham- 
ber three round and three high, nine 
for full charge.—P. P. Marion, Clint, 
Tex. 

Answer. — Use the largest size 
which will just fill the bore at the 
muzzle. Put a wad in the muzzle 
about the diameter of a shot below the 
end of the barrel. Lay the shot on 


this wad, and select the size which 
comes nearest to filling the bore with- 
out crowding.—Editor. 

To settle an argument between 
some of us boys am asking you for 
information as to gravity. For in- 
stance, some of us claim that if you 
take a rifle and have the bore perpen- 
dicular, say have the rifle four ft. 
above the ground, also have a weight 
the same height and drop the weight 
the same instant that you fire the 
rifle, would the rifle ball drop the 
four ft. as soon as the weight.—Earl 
E. Penny, Battery A, 2nd Field Artil- 
lery, Fort Sill, Okla. 


Answer.—We assyme you mean to 
have the bore horizontal. In such 
case the weight and the bullet would 
strike the earth at the same instant. 
The forward movement of the bullet 
does not in any way prevent its fall- 
ing just as rapidly as tho it had no 
forward motion.—Editor. 


I have a .22 cal. Colt automatic 
target pistol with target sights and 
would like to have a line on what you 
think of it as a side arm for a Decem- 
ber camping trip in the Allegheny and 
Blue Ridge mountains of Virginia. My 
friend wants to take his .256 Newton. 
Don’t you think it would be too power- 
ful?—-Chas. R. Edwards, Norfolk, Va. 

Answer.—For small game _ and 
“popping around’? we consider the 
arm mentioned as the best, as we have 
found it very accurate and easy to 
hold; in fact we can do better work 
with it than with any of the revol- 
vers. By using the .256 with light 
loads for small game and the full 
charge for the large you have a first- 
class all-around rifle.—Editor. 


I want some information regarding 
sights. Am using a .256 Newton with 
open sights and a model ’97 Marlin 
.22 with open sights of the Rocky 
Mountain type, and at times they blur 
with me. I am going to put peep 
sights on both and want to know how 
the Vickers-Maxim front sight will 
work. Have never used this sight and 
would like to know if it is a good sight 
for all-around game shooting and tar- 
get work. Can it be seen as plainl) 
in a fading light as a gold bead front 
sight?—-L. A. Persing, Reno, Nev. 


Answer.—The Vickers-Maxim sight 
so-called, is a splendid target sigh 
and was used by the writer ten yea! 
before its christening. We could not 
however, recommend it as a gam 
shooting sight except under favorab! 
conditions of light. Where the gan 
and shooter both are in the sam 
light, or where the game is in 
stronger light than the shooter, thé 
work well, but where the shooter 
in -a strong light and the game is i 
the shadow the game cannot be see 
thru the aperture. Likewise as 
present constructed, or at least as th« 
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were constructed two years ago, they | 
are liable to break off at the bottom 
of the circle forming the aperture.— 
Editor. 





Can you tell me where I can get re- 
pairs for a 75 Luger pistol, 9 mm.? 
I have one from which the little 
hickey that holds the trigger in place 
and fires the pin has been lost. Will 
appreciate it if you can give me any 
information.—H. B. Ryther, Portales, 
N. M. 

Answer.—Try Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, or Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
both of New York City. The regular 
agent for the Luger in this country 
was Tauscher, but he is now in Ger- 
many.—Editor. 


Will a 20-gauge hammerless Win- 
chester, Model 1912, shoot a 2%4-dram, 
7-oz. shot load as well as a _ high- 
grade, high-priced Parker or other 
make? I mean here, the average 
shooting 5%-lb., full-choke Winches- 
ter 20, and the Parker, a heayier gun 
and the best shooter of that load that 
can be made by them. If the Winches- 
ter does not shoot as well with its 
factory loads, light weight, etc., is the 
difference between these two guns ap- 
preciable in shooting qualities? D. L. | 
Goodman, Yakima, Wash. 


Answer.—You will find no appreci- | 
able difference between the shooting | 
of the two guns if they are bored | 
alike. The heavier gun will have less | 
recoil.—Editor. 





Will you please tell me how much 
Du Pont No. 16 can be loaded in .256 
Newton using 129-gr. bullet for full | 
charge; also, will Du Pont No. 16) 
work all right in slightly reduced 
loads, and what amount would you 
recommend for 200 yds. shooting? I) 
understand from a recent article by 
Mr. Askins that this is not the ideal | 
powder for the .256, but he men-| 
tioned as having used No. 16. I have 
used the 15 grs. weight of No. 80 be- 
hind the 129-gr. bullet and it certain- | 
ly has the punch for a _ short-range | 
load. I want to try out No. 16, it be-| 
ing the only dense powder that I can | 
xet.—Percy A. Keen, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Answer.—Forty-two grs. will give | 
food results. You can reduce the load 
a trifle. The test for the amount of | 
reduction is to look thru the barrel | 
immediately after firing and see if it} 
shows any unburned grains of pow- 
der. So long as these unburned 
srains do not show up in the bore you | 
will have good results. We recom- 
mend the regular charge for all shoot- 
ing except where a reduced charge is 
necessary, as then you become famil- 
iar with the action of the rifle, and | 
its action is always uniform. When 
varying loads are used one sometimes 
becomes confused and makes improper 
Jlowances.—Editor. 


A question has arisen between a/ 
shipmate and myself regarding the| 
1883 model Winchester rifle as to the | 
shell ejector. Does it eject out the! 
‘op, to one side, or out the top over | 
the head?—-J. W. McLennan, U. S. S., | 
So. Car. 

Answer.—All the large-bore Win-| 
chester rifles eject at the top, throw- | 
ing the shell up and backwards over | 
the shooter’s head. There is no 1883 | 
model, the next after their model| 
1876 being the model 1886.—Rditor. | 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 















NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK Ait’Kia'c: Repairing 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 





























SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, are repro- 


National Sportsman 


duced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintings by well-known artists. They 
is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, make appropriate and pleasing decorations for the den, camp 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- or club-room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictures, FREE 


OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year's subscription to 


revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 5)... National Sportsman Magazine 


to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 


sescccccuccccccccccaucaccsscccccsccccsccccsscscscces 
ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL | etn amy ong MAGAZINE 
222C Ave » Mass. 





Enclosed find #1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 


WMG. 2 c00c coccess 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get froma year’s subscription pen aa 


to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnishedto subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 
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Russell’s Famous 34 | 


The 


Never: Leak-~. i 


Sportsmen 


Fl BUIL sT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
*‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and*vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 




















hikers and all outdoor men 
fe who know real boots 


when they see 
a] hem. You'll 
a) aa ; aan 


& 


‘em. 


USSELL’S “Never- 

Leak” Boots are built 
for business and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction — they 
make good, or back comes your 
money. In any height. Soles hob- 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trademarks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O7-BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


We have reprinted another edition of 
**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 


























KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 


will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 














| it a handy companion 
| when out on fishing and outing trips, 





| Colt are made in six-inch barrel; 


| Service,’’ 








REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











I have a Colt .22 Special and find 
in a holster 


as I frequently have an opportunity 
to pick off some of the smaller ‘‘var- 
mints” that prey upon quail and other 
upland birds. I would like to know 
what kind of a group one should ex- 
pect from this gun, using the regula- 
tion 2%-in. bullseye at twenty yards? 
I have very little opportunity for con- 
sistent practice, and it is only occa- 
sionally that I get a chance to fire 
even a few shots, and I have tried only 
a very few times at the above dis- 
| tance, and while I have succeeded in 
| getting several of the bullets in the 
black, haven’t been able so far to put 
all six of them in. Judging from your 
remarks about other calibers, I would 
assume that any of the good shots you 
frequently mention would have no 
trouble in grouping all six shots in 
the 2%-in. bull. In years past I have 
done considerable shooting, offhand 
and with rest, and under all kinds of 
conditions, mostly with rifle and shot- 
gun, and will appreciate your opinion 
as to what I should expect to get out 
of my little .22 Special.—H. A. Perci- 
val, Olympia, Wash. 

Answer.—tThe exact diameter of the 
Standard American target for twenty 
yards for revolver is 2.72 ins. in diam- 
eter, and for ten yards shooting, 1 in. 
in diameter; for fifty yards the bulls- 
eye is 8 ins. The Colt .22 Special is 
a dandy arm for the purpose you use 


it for. I have one myself and have 
done some very satisfactory work 
with it. It is capable of putting ten 


consecutive shots in the regulation 
bullseye at twenty or ama yards, un- 
der f 2 ak 





Please answer in the Arms and Am- 
munition Department of Outdoor Life 
the following questions: What .22 re- 
volver would you recommend both for 
target work and as a side arm for 
hunting small game? What sights 
should be used on same? Please tell 
how to care for a revolver.—cC. B. 
Whipkey, Terra Alta, W. Va. 

Answer.—The Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers are the best makes of 
arms, and they can be had in caliber 
from .22 to .45. Target sights are 
preferable for accurate’ shooting. 
While the target sights are not quite 
as convenient to carry in a holster of 
the cheap variety, they are all right if 
one has a holster properly made to fit 
the revolver. Both the S. & W. and 
99. 
The best cart- 
.22 long- 


cal. are very accurate. 
ridge to use in them is the 
rifle cartridge.—L. K. 


I have been intending to buy a Colt 
revolver chambered for the .45 Auto 
pistol cartridge. I am informed, how- 
ever, by one of your subscribers that 
the pistol cartridge lacks stopping 
power and that the British officers 
have discarded it in favor of the old 
.45 cartridge. Several questions, 
therefore, come up in my mind on 
which I would like your advice: Is 


the present service revolver, the ‘‘New 
chambered for the .45 auto 
Would it be possible to 


cartridge? 


have one rechambered for the old .45 
cartridge? In the event that neither 
of the above questions could be an- 
swered in the affirmative, would you 
advise me to purchase the New Serv- 
ice, which has certain obvious ad- 
vantages as a military weapon, or the 
Frontier model single-action? As I 
understand it, under actual combat 
conditions one can wear any sort of 
equipment found advisable. Wouldn’t 
it be better, therefore, to have a com- 
mon-sense cowboy holster and belt 
made of the best leather and adapted 
to quick drawing of the weapon rather 
than the ‘‘hind side before’ hermeti- 
cally sealed military holster? Would 
the question of ammunition for the 
old .45 Colt prove an insurmountable 
obstacle in the front line trenches? 
Is it possible to buy reloading tools 
and the necessary ingredients for re- 
loading the .45 now (both auto and 
frontier cartridges)? I expect to go 
overseas in two or three months and 
I will be able to draw the regular 
service weapon and equipment at the 
port of embarkation. I am a little 
bit finicky, however, about the weap- 
on on which I am sure my life will 
depend, and I would like to spend the 
remainder of my time in the United 
States getting acquainted with the 
weapon I am going to handle.—Lieut. 
Carl V. Peterson, Camp Cody, N. M. 


Answer.—I have heard that the Colt 
New Service, and also the Smith & 
Wesson, are being made to handle the 
.45 automatic cartridge, but I cannot 
say how true this is, as I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing one. They 
are very likely being used for war 
purposes. It is nearly impossible to 
get any reloading tools of any kind at 
this time, therefore I would advise 
that you get a weapon that handles 
the Government Service ammunition, 
as that will be obtainable where oth- 
ers might not. The old Special Army 
Colt, and also the New Service Colt, 
are both good weapons, chambered for 
the .45 Colt cartridge, and they ought 
to be all right chambers for the .45 
automatic cartridge. The cowboy 
style of holster is certainly much 
quicker than the government style, yet 
the Service holster has its advantages 
also of protecting the pistol from dust 
and water on account of the flap over 
it.—L. K. 





Will the .22-cal. Colt automatic pis- 
tol shoot as accurate and have as 
great penetration as the Stevens tar- 
get pistol No. 35, 6-in. barrel? Has 
the Colt people discontinued the man- 
ufacture of these pistols during the 
war? If they have, do you know of 
any dealer who has any in stock for 
sale?—-M. E. Ferree, Hoisington, Kas. 

Answer.—The Colt automatic .22-eal. 
pistol will shoot as accurately and pen- 
etrate as much as any arm made with 
the same length of barrel. The fac- 
tory has discontinued the manufacture 
of this arm during the war. There 
are a few to be had which have been 
purchased by individuals, but there 
are none to be had thru the sporting 
goods dealers, as they have none in 
stock. The price asked by individuals 
is from $45.00 to $50.00 here.—L. K. 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME@ 


It increases blood 
elrealation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
‘les firm elasticity; be neither 
fat nor thin. 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what & 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering “ 
from @ goltre, ner- 
vous debility, in- 
somnia, prostate 
giand trouble and 
varicose veins? 

Remember this Ma- 
chine is not a vibrator or 


BOOK FREE 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WEBSTER & STEVENS 


= COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 








| 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














ORTAIAND SKI 


PRONOUNCED SHEE 


DOUBLE THE JOYS 
OF “SNOW TIME” 


Skiing is the Greatest of | 
all Winter Sports and a 
Wonderfully Exhilarat- | 
ing Exercise and Health- | 
builder. 
Interesting Catalog Free 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Dept. F. ST. PAUL, MINN. 













Send Your Name and We'll : 
Send You a Lachnite 


T)ON’T send a penny. Just send your name and say. *‘Send me |¥ 
Ua Lachnite aeoantad in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free 
rial We will send it prepaid right to your home. 
mes merely deposit $4 75 with the postman and then wear the 4 
/ng for 10 full days. 1 you, or it gp Oo our friends can tell | 
‘ from a diamond, send it back. But if you decide to buy it | 
~send us $2.5€ a month until $18.75 has been paid. ] 


7 Send am . Tell us which of the (3 
Write Today Seid 2077 Atte fiestrated above you wish | 
sdies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size 


‘arold Lach 
=a 


| let, 


| style bullet 


Please compare the Colt .45 auto- 
matic and .38-40 Colt 6-in. 


Which has greatest 
force, accuracy? 


range, shocking 


Colt 5%-in. barrel. 


gun?—G. E. Carson, Austin, Tex. 


Answer.—In comparing the two 


arms mentioned I do not know of any | 
basis on which the killing range can | 


be established. Either is capable of 


barrel. | 
What is the killing range of each? | 


What range, shock- | 
| ing force, accuracy has a .38 Special | 
Can I get a metal | 
jacket soft-nose bullet to shoot in this | 


doing any work that one can do with | 


a one-hand gun. The _ .38-40 will 
throw a bullet farther than the .45 
automatic, consequently one would 


have a chance of killing at a greater 
distance with it. The .38 Special is 
more accurate than the others and 
many prefer it to all the other revol- 
vers on that account; as it also has 
good penetration and shocking pow- 
er, the ammunition obtainable for it 
are cartridges loaded with lead bul- 
full metal patch, and the metal 
point, ‘‘no metal patch soft-point.’’— 


L. K. 


I have a .25-20-cal. rifle in which I 
have been using lead bullets and I find 
that the barrel has become leaded. 
Please advise whether or not you 
know of anything I can use to remove 
the lead, without the necessity of 
sending the gun to a gunsmith.—A. 
C. Felts, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Answer.—Lead from a rifle barrel 
can be removed in many ways, and 
there are many preparations used for 
that purpose. The method used by 
most gunsmiths is to take a brass 
rod that will nearly fill the bore, file 
the end off at an angle so that one 
side is quite sharp. Then bend the 
rod back from this point about two 
inches so that the point will stand off 
to the side equal to about one-half the 
diameter of the rod. This will form a 
scraper and remove the lead, after 
which use a little very fine emery dust 
on a cleaning rag, shoved through with 
the cleaning rod. Saturate the clean- 





ing rag with oil before putting on the | 


emery dust. Many people think their 
gun is leaded when it is badly rusted. 
However, this method will remove the 
rust, but will not remove the holes 
that the rust has eaten away.—L. K. 











I have a Colt .45-cal. Frontier model | 


| revolver, 5%4-in. barrel, and am going 


to shoot it. What 
mould should I order? 
What proportion of tin should be used 
in bullet? How much and what kind 
of black powder shall I use to get the 
best results? How about lubricant for 
bullets—is it necessary? 


to try to learn 


Have I| 


picked the right length barrel for all- | 
around use?—-O. D. Frazee, Medford, | 


Ore. 


Answer.—The Colt .45 Frontier 
model revolver is a good all-around 
weapon where power is required. The 


only mould listed by the Ideal Manu- | 


facturing Company is for the .255-gr. 
bullet, which is the regular one. This 


bullet requires 38 grs. of black pow- | 
der, or 5 grs. weight of Bullseye pow- | 


der to balance it properly. Use bul- 
let metal one part tin to thirty of 
lead, lubricated. 


It is my belief after | 


years of experimenting, that the am- 
munition companies make much more | 


satisfactory cartridges than the hand- 
loaded ones.—L. K. 
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HUNGRY? 


YOU JUST 
TACKLE 
“FULL-MEAL”! 


Every outdoor man, “hungry asa hawk” from 
fresh air and hard exercise, finds nothing to 
equal “FULL MEAL”, One can holds enough 
for two‘‘big eaters.”’ 


FULLMEAL 


—when tramping or camping 


Built of tender beef, green peas, seasoned 
right. Eat it from the can 
or heat it over the fire— 
baked, or as soup, or as 
hot stew. Any way you 
try it, its great! 

Your grocer will supply. 
If not, send us his name 
and your address, enclos- 
ing 25c for full sized can, 
parcel post, prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
































FIX THAT PUNCTURE 


IN ONE MINUTE 





That puncture can be ina rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 
~ fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


M. ARB LES EZY-QUICK 


REPAIRERS 


No cement used. Cannot come off. Cannot hurt the 
foot. Thetwo plates are concave. Lower plate has a 
threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 
and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 

Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
totighten upthe plates. 3 sizes: 34 inch 
er, 10c; 1 inch, 15c; 1 x 1% inch, 2 
Catalog of Marble’s Specialties 
for Sportsmen free upon 

request. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. > 

571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, “SALA. 


diamet- 









for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 


Details free. Agents wanted. 


Thousands sold. 
Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Cincinnati 
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Mounted 
True to Life 





Trophies of 
the Hunt 


EXPRESSION IN TAXIDERMY 


Have your trophies mounted to reproduce 
the moment you fired! Jonas Bros.’ years 
of experience guarantees expert treatment— 
quality work—natural, life-like mountings. 

S ial: Bargains. Genuine Bull Buffalo 
pect * Head—beautifully mounted; 
also Buffalo Auto Robe, FOR SALE. 














Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Field Guide and Records of North American Big Game. Fullof 
valuable information. You' |! be pleased to have it. It s FREE 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 























DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 














The Otter-Hound and Otter 
Hunting. 


The otter-hound, the only rough- 
coated variety of the hound, is almost 
unknown in this country. This strain 
of hound came down to us thru the 
line of a hound known in England as 
the old Southern hound (English) ; 
and, by the way, there is no doubt 
that all hounds, hunting their quarry 
by nose, had the same common source. 
That there were hounds good enough 
to hold a line continuously for many 
hours is a historical fact that goes far 
back into past centuries—hounds that 
were slow and unswerving on a line 
of scent. How near the present-day 
otter-hound is to the old simon-pure 
Southern hound I do not know, but it 
is likely it is very close to the simon- 
pure ancient hound. The modern fox- 


hound, as is well known, is a com- 
posite hound, artificially and _ skill- 
fully improved, bred on _ scientific 


lines, and matchless at his own work 
in his own sphere. 

To one accustomed to fox-hounds, 
the first time one sees an otter-hound, 
the rough, uncouth-looking aspect of 
the latter strikes one as _ peculiar. 
Sometimes the effect on the mind of 
a fox-hound man is to strike a humor- 
ous vein, and ridicule them. Nothing 
pertaining to the word beautiful or 
handsome could honestly be ever read 
into a description of the otter-hound. 
The sour, reticent, stubborn, sullen 
expression, the crude conformation 
and coarse, ill-colored coats combine 
to make the otter-hound as much a 
reverse of style as any breed of hound 
or dog there is. This is all from the 
standpoint of the dog fancier. From 
the standpoint of the huntsman, his 
rugged, hardy constitution, his water 
and weather-resisting jacket, his mag- 
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nificent stamina and iron hardiness 
endear him to the heart of the hunt- 
ing man. 

Before I begin to touch on the sport 
itself, for the benefit of those who do 
not know much about otter hunting, I 
should like to say that a large section 
of otter-hunting sportsmen have 
found, as they believe, the modern 
fox-hound so superior in every way to 
the true otter hound, for otter hunt- 
ing, that most of the crack otter-hound 
packs are comprised of modern fox- 
hounds, and the modern fox-hound is 
gradually but surely superseding the 
regular otter-hound among otter hunt- 
ers. Very little description of the ot- 
ter itself is needed. It suffices to say 
that its movements under water are 
the personification of gracefulness, 
and it is a matter of wonder and ad- 
miration to the spectators how a quad- 
ruped can swim with such swiftness 
and accuracy. In the case of a tame 
otter in a small pen and small pool 
of water, the writer found it impos- 
sible to throw a small pebble into the 
pen or the water without the otter un- 
erringly catching it before it struck 
anything. I could never catch the 
otter, a young cub about half grown, 
off his guard enough to throw any- 
thing into his pool of water without 
his catching it in his mouth, no mat- 
ter how suddenly or unexpectedly or 
with what velocity the pebble was 
thrown. 

The otter is a very mysterious ani- 
mal; in fact, its very existence is often 
a mystery. He practically never al- 
lows himself to be seen. There is a 
cunning about the animal that pre- 
cludes him from ever living near the 
haunts of men. There is probably no 
form of hunting in which the skill and 
ingenuity of the hunter is so equally 
matched by the skill and ingenuity of 


the hunted as in otter hunting. As 
is well known, the otter is a small, 
carnivorous, nocturnal and amphib- 
ious animal that preys on fish and 
lives at the water’s side; the ‘‘modus 
operandi” of hunting him is to hunt 
the hounds along rivers and creeks 
until a trail is found, after which the 
most beautiful hunting that can be 
witnessed is seen, until he is found, 
sometimes after a ten or fifteen-mile 
run along the river bank, when with 
some slight help from the spectators, 
he is killed. This is a preliminary, 
bare, brief outline. 

As I remarked before, the otter is 
so cunning that he is never seen. He 
hunts at night, generally during the 
nearest two hours,to midnight, and 
during the day he lives in his “‘holt”’ 
or burrow, which is entered under 
water. These animals are so wrapped 
in wondrous mystery that the Rev. C. 
Davies, in giving his experiences of 
South Devon otter hunting, relates 
that he quite astonished old resident 
farmers when he first began hunting 
near their homesteads. They asked 
him what he was doing, and he re- 
plied he was otter hunting, and they 
laughed and told him they had never 
heard of such an animal, and yet he 
killed, with his hounds, over fifty in 
the next five years, within a mile or 
so of them. 

In reviewing the merits of the two 
hounds for otter hunting, the true ot- 
ter-hound and fox-hound, those of us, 
like myself, who prefer the fox-hound, 
believe in the dash of the fox-hound 
to keep the otter moving as soon as he 
is found, and it is certainly very grand 
to see a pack of fox-hounds swimming 
at really a great pace up-stream, and 
to hear their voices fairly echo amid 
the petty fall of waterfall or the bub- 
bling of rapid stream. It is sport that 
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A GROUP OF OTHER HOUNDS. 




















Tobacco Tellson 





Nervous System 


Tobacco Ruins : , 
Digestion 




















Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific cal thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every [FR 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco Dept. 387 ; pone St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and want to find asure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting ‘‘for keeps’’ you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon beiow or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet orf the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit, 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 























Outdoor Life 











To the Big House 
That Pays Big Money 


Ship us your muskrat, skunk, coon, mink, 
rabbit furs, etc., and get your share of the 
most money ever paid to American trap- 
pers and shippers! Get correct grading 
unlimited market, prompt payment, a 
highest prices. Don’t hoard furs. Ship 
NOW! Free Trapper’s Guide. 


unsten 


ROS & & COMPANY 
1 Fur Exch (3641) 
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FREE 1 AXIDERMY 


rrr at home, by mail. Mount Birds, 
Game Heads, Tan Skins, and make Rugs 
Preserve yourown trophies. Decorate home 
and den. Interesting, big profits. Send 
mo money, but write today, for 254 page 
instruction book, and first lesson. If 
satisfied send $3 in 7 days, and $2 in 
60 days; if not return and you will owe nothing. 














15 Lessons 





Complete 
course of 40 individual lessons, charts. drawings, etc. 
State age F. WHITMORE, Bozeman, Mont. 
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Artistic Taxidermy 

Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 
of the plastic artin Taxidermy 

Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 
VY plastic art. His reputation is nation- 
wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis World's Fairs. Send to 
Stainsky your trophies of the hunt 


Colorado’ 8 Foremost Taxidermist. Established 1874. 











Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 








Your Own a Save Cost 
from patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 





Free Information on How to Do Tanning 


W. W. WEAVER, 


Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs 
READING, MICHIGAN 
will be — you, 


F T § TOWNS REMEDY CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arises in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated of in the dictionary. 


The New York Times: ‘The scope and plan of the 
volume, which is of handy size and alphabetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.’’ 


240 pages net; by mail, 82c 





We want every person in the U.3, 
suffering with Epilepsy to send us 
their name at once. Our FREE book 








12mo, cloth, Price, 75e 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 








FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil paintings (20x29-in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s covers for Aug. and 
Nov., 1918, and Feb., 1919, without 
lettering of any sort, are for sale at 
$10.00 each. 

They will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance. 

Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














can never be forgotten. (I omitted to 
mention that otter hunting is pursued 
in summer time and is the only strict- 
ly summer sport.) It is claimed by 
the users and admirers of the otter- 
hound proper that the dash of the 
modern fox-hound makes him miss a 
good many otters in his overanxiety to 
get forward. They say the otter-hound 
proper is steady and methodical; he 
feels for a trail on boulder or rock, 
and if he touches it, he will throw his 
tongue just once or twice; the scent 
may be one or two days old, but if 
fresher, he repeats his own challenge, 


| becomes full of intent, casts a little 


| again, 
| quarry 
|a good one, and not hurried, 








| and 


| laughter from 


up-stream, crosses the river, back 
tells by his manner that the 
is about, and if the hound is 
he is 
sure to find, altho he may be three or 
four miles from the starting point. 
Whatever the real respective merits 
of the two hounds and their crosses 
are for otter hunting, I find that those 
who were first initiated into the sport 
with one kind, swear by that kind of 
hound. I began with fox-hounds, al- 
tho I have hunted with both kinds, 
and mixed packs, and crosses of them, 
and nothing to me could take the place 
of the pure fox-hound. 

In England, the home of otter hunt- 
ing, despite the fact that the meets 
are scheduled as early as 4 and 5 
o’clock in the morning (or used to be) 
the ‘“‘fields” are large. Everyone goes 
except the prisoners in the county jail, 
so the crowds along the banks of the 
river from the school boy to the 
wealthy land owner, are of large pro- 
portions. Everyone is hilarious; dull 
care is simply forgotten; jollity reigns 
supreme. After the start is made, 
the crowd divides itself, half on each 
bank. Pretty soon you see two fel- 
lows carrying a girl across a “‘stickle’”’ 
when, by “accident done on purpose,”’ 
the lady suddenly finds herself in 
warm summer water up to her ankles, 
and realizing the joke is on her, makes 
a dash for the bank, amidst the hearty 
the followers of the 
hunt. The idea of wet feet is forgot- 
ten about altogether, and _ people 
splash round in the river all day with- 
out any harm. Altho the spirit of fun 
and good-fellowship is rampant, every 
effort is voluntarily made to lessen 
the cares of the master Of otter-hounds 
by not crowding round the hounds, or 
interfering in any way with their 
work, by keeping as quiet as possible 
when the sign goes up to keep still, 
by cheerfully carrying out the 
master’s wishes promptly and implic- 
itly. It seems a characteristic of Eng- 
lish men and women to love the twang 


| of the horn and the heart-lifting cry 


of the hounds. It would be difficult 
to suggest more genuine pleasure and 
enjoyment than a day with otter- 
hounds, with a large “‘field,’’ rich and 
poor, old and young, and the ladies 
looking happy and bright and fresh in 
the morning dew. Follow them thru 
the long meadows, golden with butter- 
cups; over the rocky boulders, coated 
with the loveliest and greenest of 
moss; on past the beds of yellow iris, 
forget-me-nots, thru the rushes, across 
the stickles, under the banks with 
huge overhanging trees. The glory of 
the summer scenery enchants and de- 
lights the senses, but the greatest of 
all charms to the sportsman is to note 
the patient and clever manner in 
which the pack will unravel a diffi- 
cult scent and pick up a lost trail. 
Of course at times it becomes neces- 


sary for the master to help his hounds, 
and if he is a born huntsthan and be- 
loved by his pack, as he ought to be, 
it is simply beautiful to see how they 
will gather around him at the first 
sound of his horn. 

Hardly are hounds cast on a stream, 
like the River Exe in Devon, and hard- 
ly do they begin to hunt the water 
when a trail is touched, which they 
carry for a mile or so down stream, te 
a backwater, perhaps, where the trail 
becomes much stronger, and a burst 
of hound music announces the otter 
is moving. Hunting closely, they 
carry the trail merrily along the river 
banks for a mile or two, until they 
reach the shallows, which they dash 
thru, with the scent burning and 
breast high, to the big pool above the 
Black bridge. Here, where the river 
takes a bend, good old Cardigan makes 
a strong mark at a big ‘holt’? under 
the bank at the roots of a large old 
oak tree, and the whole pack solidly 
proclaims Cardigan is right. The 
‘field’? are now wound up to an im- 
mense pitch of excitement. <A dozen 
welter weights jumping in unison on 
the turf over the holt cause so much 
vibration in the earth that it is too 
much for the nerves of Master Lutra 
Vulgaris, and he is compelled to make 
a dash from his holt. The waiting, 
eager pack catches a glimpse of him 
as he flashes to another holt a few 
feet father down the bank, and with 
one long, drawn-out chorus hurl them- 
selves at the bank where he disap- 
pears; the crowd on the bank fran- 
tically jump up and down, but no 
amount of heavy pounding on the 
bank will move him again; so Nettle, 
the pack fox-terrier, is put into the 
holt to bolt him. Nettle goes to earth 
instantly, and suddenly there is a 
heavy swirl in the water and a chain 
of bubbles rising to the surface shows 
the otter has slipped out of his holt. 

“Look out below!” shouts the mas- 
ter, as the eager hounds come swim- 
ming down the line, as they winded 
the chain of the otter. There is a pell- 
mell rush of the ‘‘field’’ to form a line 
of ‘‘stops’”’ across the river at the shal- 
lows above and below the pool. For 
a few minutes he is lost to view; the 
hounds patiently try both banks, but 
he has not taken cover there. Pres- 
ently the quick eye of a watcher in 
the downstream line of stops views 
him as he makes a desperate attempt 
to slip thru the line of men and boys 
standing shoulder to shoulder across 
the river, and a tally-ho, tally-ho, had 
scarcely passed his lips when the mas- 
ter is on the spot, and at the sound of 
his horn every hound is with him. No 
need to cheer them on; they dash in 
a clustering, living mass to their 
huntsman. The otter instantly dis- 
appears—a check for a short interval. 
The crowds which line the two banks 
on either side of the river are eagerly 
searching with their eyes every inch 
of the banks and water, while the 
fourteen couple of hounds swim eager- 
ly up and down the stream. Everyone 
is on the tiptoe of expectancy. Too 
eager spirits begin to crowd the 
hounds off the banks; there is a babel 
of voices, but they instantly conform 
with the master’s orders—‘‘Keep 
back, gentlemen, please,’’ or ‘‘Give the 
hounds room.” Suddenly one of the 
“field’’ on the bank notes the tell-tale 
chain of bubbles as he vents, and, 
“There he goes! There he goes!”’ fol- 
lowed by a swelling chorus of tally- 


hoes as he swims or darts thru the 
lower end of the big pool, 


in full view 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
and most sonperee you can buy. 





























































































eae ‘Department. IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, ONE .38 Smith & Wesson, Special target 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock, revolver, 6-in.; one .22 Smith & Wesson 
genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. target revolver, 6-in.; one .22 Smith & 














Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. Wesson Perfected target pistol, 10-in.; 

OORANG AIREDALE : maton Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 2-1t one .22 Colt automatic care ret pistol, 

TERRIERS mie : 6-in.; one .45 Colt automatic, Government 

AIREDALE, male, 1 year old, rood game model. These guns are all new and for 

aye home : dog, well bred, hunting stock; price, sale; $50 each, by Lee Knapp, 1028 18th 

$10. Denver Boarding Kennels. 2919 St., Denver, Colo 2-1t 
Choice Stock For Sale f Forest St., Denver, Colo. 3-tf —- —- ~ 

Six Famous OorangsatStud Pee ue"5 x RE AL , BAR ARG AINS Winchester .32 Spe- 

OORANG KENNELS kee? ae 5 KOR SALE—Some splendid setter and cial carbine; No. 3 tool, D, A. mould 


pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and No. 321232; 100 factory cartridges, some 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- empties; ivory front; Marble flexible 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 
































ee. obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf rear; outfit $26. Winchester .25-20; ivory 
Box 12 La Rue, Ohio front, Lyman la rear, No. 4 tool, same 
AIREDALES — Five months, splendid eartridges; $16. Finish worn little on 
American Kennel Club registered both, but barrels excellent condition. A 
MOUNTAIN VIEW Airdales, bred con- stock; ready to train. W. C. Hansen, 455 A. Wells, Stockett, Mont., Box 231. 2-It 
sistently for 12 years for size, game- So. Sherman, Denver, Colo. 2-1t canes eae 
ness and Airedale character, have prov- RUSTED or worn out .22-cal. barrels 
en their worth on every game trail in HOUNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, made accurate with a high-grade steel 
America and won prizes at all leading deer, ‘coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, liner, accurately bored, deeply rifled and 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- closely chambered; price, $5, $5.25 or 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send ton, Ky. 7-tf£ $5.50 for 24, 26 or 28-in. barrels. Time 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, : required to do the work is from seven to j 
Montana. 1-tf LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, ten days after the barrel is received 
older dogs; world’s best breeding; on (Chas. A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, 
START your green pup on birds in approval. William McGirk, Silvana, Ohio. i  2-1t 
spring to get real pleasure from him Wash. 12-6t  — 
in fall. Momoney II, Eugenie Mac, set- . z FOR SALE—.303 Savage rifle, fancy 
ter pups, 5 months, and ready to start. FOX HOUNDS—Trained on fox and stock, telescope and Lyman sights; 
Real bird dogs from field trial cham- wolf. Also ‘coon, skunk, opossum good condition; $50, or will exchange 
pionship stock. Eligible for Fifteenth hounds. R. W. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. for good double-barrel, hammerless, 
Futurity, Photos and particulars. E. C. 11-5t ejector shotgun, 20 or 12-gauge. Wish 
MacMechen, 4935 Perry, Denver, Colo. —— an old velour (fuzzy) widé-brim cow- 


C-2-1t FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay pups from boy hat; also a good house tent. Dr. A. } 
prize-winning stock, $25 and $20. H. Ketcham, Mack Block, Denver, Colo. 
PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, James Gibson, Eastsound, Wash. 1-2t C-2-1t 
lucrative, old-established dog business . 
in Western city; capable of further TRAINED ‘coon, fox and wolfhounds, GUN OWNERS—Make your guns, rifles, 


























development; including valuable real and _a few quail dogs, guaranteed. revolvers, ete. like new, with my 
estate, buildings and equipment. Some John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t guaranteed recipe for rebluing and 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply browning gun parts. Few cents buys 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf Arms material; same as used by gun factories; 
‘ recipe mailed for only 50 cents, money 
FOR me eggnog —" and = female order. E. J. Simon, Box 38, Dane, Wis. 
Airedale pups; best of blood; parents 2-1t 
registered in A. K. C.; mother is daugh- BUY, TRADE OR SELL 
ter of Vickery Crack and blood sister to I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash A REAL BARGAIN—.32-40 high-power 
Non-Skid and Spring Maid; $20 and $25. anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times Remington-Lee bolt-action sporting 
Address Box 748, Central City, Neb. 2-1t Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap rifle; reloading tools; gun is like new 





and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 24-j b s]: . ir =heckered: 
: 7 Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- «4-In. arrel; pistol grip checkered; 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND—Pure white, cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay sporting model. First check for $40 














very handsome and fast; 1 year old; half the express charges, Address gets it. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 2-1t 
well bred; price $40, worth $100. This WM. R. BURKHARD, 
bitch is full of quality and gameness. 143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 PARTS for all modern American fire- 
Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tt arms; Newton rifles; all calibers in 
Forest St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf stock. Rifles rebored and relined. Spe- 











: - cial gun work to order. Chas. Stanbra, 
POINTERS—Dog and bitch, young and FOR SALE—One Schoenaur-Mannlicher, Gunsmith, 1315 Railroad Ave., Belling- 

partly broken, well bred, unrelated, 6.5-cal.; fired less than fifty times; ham, Wash. 1-tf 
clever, kind and speedy; cost $150; will barrel perfect condition; special receiver 
accept $40 for the pair for immediate sight; price, $75. One Saur-Mauser, .30- FOR SALE 








The rifle “Presented by 


sale. Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 cal., ’06 cartridge, 20-in. barrel; perfect Gen. Custer to California Joe.” The 
Forest St., Denver, Colo. 2-1t condition; recéiver sight rear; price, foregoing statement is engraved on the 





: $75, One 20-gauge, double-barrel Fox barrel. The gun is in good condition. 
COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality shotgun, 30-in. barrels, beautifully en- Make offer to M. D. Van Wagner, West 
_ English and American strains; hunt- graved, beautiful stock; cost $150; per- Creek, Colo. 2-it 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. fect condition; price, $100. R. M. Mer- 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo_ rill, 1558 Pacific Ave., Alameda, Cal. 2-1t FOR SALE—Ross .280, like new: Silvers 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. butt; $50. Newton .256 with sling; $50. 

4-tf FOR SALE—One .45 Colt automatic Gov- Remington slide-action .35-cal.; “Special” 
es ernment model with 100 cartridges and grade; Lyman peep sight; $35. Kirkwood 
SIXTY-MINUTE Worm Remedy for bolster; one Luger famous high-power Bros., Inc., No. 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 

















dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- automatic, 765 or .30-cal., in absolutely 2-1t 

tered with food. Harmless. Results. perfect condition, good as new, with ex- 
Euaranteed. Prepaid, 18 doses, $1.00; 50, tra magazine, holster and 125 cartridges; [F YOU ean not get ammunition for 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., one .32-20 Smith & Wesson revolver with that old rifle, shotgun or revolver 
Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 1-7t 6-in. barrel, in absolutely brand-new write us: we have a large stock of old- 
condition. Above are exactly as repre- style as well as modern ammunition on 


FOR SALE—Rabbit hounds, foxhounds, sented. Will sell any one or all. Write hand. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 2-It 
‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, me for price. G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., 











setters, pointers, pet house dogs, ferrets, Oregon City, Ore. 2-1t BUY. sell, exchange all sorts old-time 
rabbits. Catalog, 10 cents. Brown’s : and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t FOR SALE—.30, ’06 U. S. Springfield, re- Rensselaer, Antiyues, 805 Madison Ave., 

modeled sporting stock, Perkins recoil New York. 2-12t 








COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little pad, checkered pistol grip and fore end, 


gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- Lyman peep on bolt; fitted with Goerz SALE—Craig carbine, good condition; 








; male, house-broken, sweet disposition; Certar 414 X telescope, instantly remov- Lyman peep sights and sling; price 
$15, Address Denver Boarding Kennels. able, by Adolph. Same rifle illustrated Po a ing Fa Address Box 864, Nee tt 

2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf on page 373. December Outers’ Book- Jii-s J. te eese. ste 
Recreation; $125. <A store full of gun WINCHESTER .20 pump; perfect; guar- 





bargains; list for stamp. Carver Vulcan- anteed: first $26 takes: bargain; act 


DOGS FOR SALE izing Company, Stroudsburg, Penn. 2-1t quick. Rob Bird, Wautoma, Wis. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—One 10-gauge Diamond WE have plenty of primers at $4 per 
From five dollars up. All breeds. Daley duck or geese gun, 32-in. bar- 1,000. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo, 2-1t 
Bs rels, full pistol grip, weighs 9 lbs. 6 oz.; = se = 

A hundred to pick from. Guar beautifully engraved, original] cost $400. 7 : 
anteed as represented. Also one L. C. Smith, 12-gauge, and one ~ Combination gun. Rifle 
Kenwood sleeping bag, for any kind of anted: and shot barrel. Full De- 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) weather. Make me a price or write for scription, please! 2-1t 
2919 Forest STREET, DENveR, Coto. description. Lock Box 166, Middletown. A. C. MULLER, Boonville, Calif. 
Ohio. 12-3t 
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WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Ameri- 
can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, 














$3. Military stock a specialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 1-3t. 
STEEL wad cutters for 12-gauge, 11- 

gauge, 9-gauge and 10-gauge _ shot- 
guns; 25 cents each. Weber Arms, Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-1t 
WE STILL have a fair stock of new and 


second-hand S. & W. 
and revolvers for sale. 
Denver, Colo. 


and Colt pistols 
Weber Arms, 
2-1t 





KRAG carbine, in fine 


ing model; 


condition; sport- 


rel; cal. 30-40; $20. Weber Arms, Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-1t 





GUN BARGAINS—A 
double Lefever, 
ple guns; $20 up. 


few high-grade 
12 and 10-gauge sam- 
H. L. Green, Lake St., 








regular sights, 22-in. bar- | 


Outdoor Life 











of the spectators, and rises up in a 
thunderous roar. 

The line of men and boys across the 
river, at the master’s command, closes 
up tight, shoulder to shoulder, lest he 
slip between them and get to the deep, 
long pool below, where he might be 
out of reach of men and hounds. 
None too soon, as a yell comes up 
from the downstream line. The otter 
fairly bumped their legs, as he at- 
tempts to slip thru, conscious his only 
chance is to make the big pool below. 
People have swarmed up the trees, 
bushes are trampled down like stub- 
ble; the otter’s powers of staying un- 
der water are rapidly shortening; he 
has been kept under so constantly, so 


| he comes up to snatch a breath every 


few seconds, being kept in view con- 
tinuously by the ‘“‘field.’’ The four- 


| teen couple of hounds are working him 


grandly. The water is a mass of foam; 


| he can’t go up or down stream; he 


Ithaca, N. Y 2-1t 
WANTED—.22 automatic, .22, .30, .32 or 
32-20 revolver. State condition and 
lowest cash price. C. C, Cantonwine, 
Vinton, Iowa. 2-1t 
TWO ONLY—Fine heavy leather cases 
for 1906 Winchester, 22-cal. rifle, at $4 
each; they are new. Weber Arms, Den- | 
ver, Colo. 2-1t 





BUY, sell and exchange guns and sport- 
ing goods. List for stamp. Carver 
Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
9-8t 





ONE ONLY—Very fine .44 S. & W. 


cial, 64%-in. barrel, target sights, blued 





| fore the pack can get in, 


Spe- | 


can’t take to his holt; the banks are 
tco closely guarded; he is pressed 
hard on all sides. A flash of dull 
black at the water’s edge; but before 
he is half way up the bank, Cardigan, 
the nearest hound, nips him, but be- 
they roll 
over together into the water. With a 
wild yell everybody tears thru the 
water to get in at the kill, only to be 


| disappointed. 
Lines are quickly and _ instantly 
formed again across the river. The 


| where, 


finish; new, at $45. Weber Arms, Den- | 
ver, Colo. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—.30-30 Winchester carbine, 


A-1 condition, 
7. offer. R. 
N. 


shot but few 
Cc. Lawrence, 


times; 
Haworth, 








.02, 08, .45; 
Mausers and 
915 North 

2-1t 


C ‘OL i ag Ss REV OLV} ERS—.22, 
Automatic .22, .32, .45; 
Lugers; bear traps. 
16th Street, Boise, 


Trapper, 
Idaho. 





TWO very fine S. 
barrel, target 

finish; perfect; 

Denver, Colo. 


& WwW. 
sight, 
$40 each. 


.388 Special, 6-in. 
revolvers, blue 
Weber Arms, 
2-1t 





IDEAL shell resizers for 
Colt, single-action; and 
each. Weber Arms, Denver, 


.38 Special, 
.38-55, at 


( ‘olo. 2-1t 





.22 AUTOMATIC Colt, 
order. M. M. Conlon, 


kane, Wash. 


new, $25; money 
Park Hotel, Spo- 
2-1t 





.45-70 500-GRAIN 
powder; cheap by 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 


black 
Weber 

2-1t 
your 
send for bargain sheet. 
Denver, Colo, 2-1t 


ammunition, 
the case. 





IF YOU are in need of a barrel for a 
Ballard action, 
Weber Arms, 








TWO pairs ivory 
action Colt; 
Weber Arms, 


grips for double- 
they are new; $6 pair. 
Denver, Colo. 2-1t 


45 


.80—Fired dozen 
Winter Garden, 





NEWTON 
new: $40, 


Y. 


times; like 
Jamestown, 
N 2-1t 
ODD- _SIZE 
primed 
Denver, 





empty 
Arms 
2-1t 


and 
Weber 


wads 
cheap. 


shotgun 
shells 
Colo. 





WE HAVE 
stock yet, 
Arms, Denver, 
cartridges, 
per 100. 


plenty of reloading tools in 
Send us your orders. Weber 
Colo. 2-1t 
soft point, smokeless; 
Weber Arms, Denver. 
2-1t 








9MM. 
$7.50 
Colo. 





WANTED 
first-class 

Life. 

38 AUTO 
$22.50. 


One solid Mauser 
shape. m.. B.S 


action in 
Outdoor 

2-1t 
Colt, 6-in., in fine shape: 
Weber Arms, ‘De nver, Coto. 2-1t 


Antique Neanians. 








50,000 COINS, bills, medals, pistols, 
swords, daggers, spears, shields, Indian 


curios. Catalog free. Collectors Ex- 
change, 1536 Wellington St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1-2t 


otter is lost to view, as he sulks on 
the bottom of the river. Foiled every- 
he tries to break thru, and 


| within an ace of being rolled over, he 


; are at extreme tension. 


sinks deep in the pool. The signal is 
given for absolute silence. Our nerves 
The master, 


| up to his shoulders in water, comes 


slowly down the pool, talking sympa- 


| thetically and kindly to his hounds as 


they try 
turbid, 


every inch of water. The 
muddy water clears for a mo- 


| ment, and under the shadow of a big 


.45- | 


rock the quick eye of the master views 
the now desperate otter. Without 
uttering a sound, the huntsmen and 
whips, at a signal from the master, 
hastily get between the game and deep 
water, waving on the hounds, who 
need no encouraging. At this moment 
the otter is forced up to breathe, and 
to his amazement, finds himself sur- 





rounded on all sides but a strip of the | 


bank. 
bushes a few yards from the bank, 
and a gurgling roar goes up, as the 
otter is seen taking to the land, and 


everyone scrambles to be in at the kill. | 
Those on the other bank tear thru the | 


water as tho there was no river there; 
bushes and saplings go down like 
grass. Meanwhile the hounds are lit- 
erally tearing the dense clump of 
bushes and brambles to pieces as they 
and the otter flash in and out, and the 
‘field’? needs no directions to cut off 
the otter from the river. A solid line 


A bold dash for a clump of | 


was immediately formed between the | 


otter’s last piece of cover and his 
watery home. Plucky little dead-game 
Nettle, the fox-terrier, has not been 
noticed all this time, but now, burst- 
ing with excitement, she plunges down 
a “run”? under the brambles the eager 
hounds have not yet got into. ‘Yap! 
Yap! Yap!’’ and she is on the heels of 


the otter. Grief is heard as three or 
four hounds roll him over for a sec- 
ond. Suddenly the culminating wild 
yell is heard as the gallant otter 


makes his last desperate dash across 
the meadow to the lower pool, 
view of everyone. Clinker, Cardigan, 
Charmer, Bellman, get in first. <A 


in full | 
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CAS FF 
Birds and Animals. 


RAISE giant food rabbits for me. I fur- 

nish breeders cheaply and buy all you 
raise at 30c to 60c per pound. Send 10c 
for Breeder’s Instruction Book. Frank R. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 12-3t 


Books and Magazines. 


ROOTS AND HERBS; 









hina at 


PN el IL 


IED AD SING 


















how to gather, 


where to sell; market prices; book 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- 
lan, a. 1-12t 





Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 1-4t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 

















HUNTING & FISHING 


AT A MONTANA RANCH ——— 


*“dude’’ 





Come this year to my ranch on the banks of the 
Kootenai River, two miles from station and telegraph ser- 
vice. Finest trout fishing in America, and plenty of deer, 
(white and black tail) and lots of bear, grizzly included. 
We will give you flat rate for summer boarders, and furnish 
saddle horses. Our trails and roads are fine. Individual 
cabins and tents. Spring bear hunting a specialty. There 
are lots of them—I mean bear, not specialtics 2-3t 


J. WESTERN WARNER, LIBBY, MONT. 














THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 





parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
ALASKA—The Sportsman’s’. Paradise: 


tourists and big-game hunting; corre- 
spondence solicited. Howard Long, Box 








1452 Seward, Alaska. 2-6t 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and aé_ showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 


TWO LARGE ALASKA MOOSE 
HEADS FOR SALE. 


Spread of horns, 61 and 56 ins.; 24 and 
22 points, respectively. Large, massive 
symmetrical heads, newly mounted by 
myself by the best methods of moth 
proof, lasting taxidermy. Moderate 
prices; duty free; express prepaid on ap 
proval. Reference, Editor of Outdoor 

ife. 2-1t 

EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 








THREE fine cases of mounted birds 

one is group of snipe, one is group o! 
quail, one is group of doves; fine glass 
cases with frames; can be hung on wall 
about two feet square; $25 each. Webe! 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 2-1 


WANTED—Moose, elk, sheep, deer head 

ready for mounting; also horns an 
scalps. For sale, mounted heads, Ar 
zona birds, jack rabbits, prairie dogs 
squirrels, horned lizards, gila monster 
etc. Chas. Evans, Taxidermist, 1210 |! 
Van Buren, Phoenix, Ariz. 2- 








Large Rocky Mountain sheep heads; fin’ 
white Alaska (Dalli) sheep heads; larze 
mule and white-tail deer heads; e!! 
heads; caribou heads. All large, perfe 
specimens, newly mounted by myself ! 
the only true method of moth-pro: 
lasting taxidermy. Moderate price 
Duty free. Express prepaid on approv 


EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, 


2-1t ONTARI 
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MARE Mero oe 


ur own furs and skins, hair on or off. 
u can make up-to-date lined fur rugs 
with mounted heads, open-mouth finish, 
howing tongue and teeth. With my tan 
formulas and time and _  labor-saving 
methods you are certain of success at 
is profitable work. Complete formu- 
and instructions only $3, postpaid. 
Duty free. 2-1t 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 





FOR SALE—Fine collection of mounted 


goods, wild animals and birds. In- 
quire at postoffice, Shedd, Ore. Terms 
reasonable. 2-1t 





EXCHANGE—Mounted deer head, wild- 

cat and coyote rugs for a good shot- 
gun or .25 high-power Savage rifle. 
George Harker, San Fernando, Cal. 2-1t 





WANTED — Professional taxidermist; 

piece work; steady job; can make $50 
w — Jack Miles, Taxidermist, Denver, 
Colo. 


GLA 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 











Miscellaneous. 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 
rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neural- 


gia, stiff joirfts, on man, ON DOGS, 
mange, eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 
eyes. Cured or no charge. Write for 
particulars. Eczema Remedy Co., Dept. 
0. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 





TRAPPERS—My book tells how to 

grade each and every fur-bearing ani- 
mal in the United States and Canada, for 
size and color; tells where to sell and 


get dealers’ prices. Book, 50c; names, 
50c; either one or both for $1. F. Gent, 
Rockford, Minn. 2-1t 





FOX HORNS—AII styles, all easy blow- 

ers; 30 days’ trial, money back guaran- 
tee. ‘Send for illustrated booklet. Karl 
W. Kahmann, Chicago’s foremost Taxi- 
dermist and Horn Specialist, 2519 Lin- 
coln Ave., Chicago, II. 12-3t 


WANTED butterflies, insects. I buy gps 


hundreds for colleges,mu- 
seums Some $1-$7. Easy work. Even boys 
earned good money with their mother’s help and 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Before send- ss 
ng specimens, send 3c stamp for PROSPECTUS. 





Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Box 415, D. 22, Los Angeles, Calif. | 





ATTENTION, TRAPPE New trap 
just out, catches and kills; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Send 
for mink size, or 45c for oppossum 
size, or ask for circular. F. Conter, 
Waterloo,: Iowa. 2-1t 








/R SALE—Indian teepee tent for four, 
it bargain; brand new, only 12 lbs. in 
ing, including drop wall. 
ed camp outfit for traveling 
tipp, Los Gatos, Cal. 


light. 
2-1t 


LK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 
tion of six of my best elk photographs 
postcards, in colors, that I will send 
anyone postpaid for 17c. S, N. Leek, 
ackson, Wyo, 1-tf-c 








HY suffer? Ingrown nails cured per- 
1anently; no knife, no pain; guaran- 
d to cure or money back, Particulars 

Eugene Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 1-6t 





R SALE—Columbia phonograph; per- 
ect; twenty records; $12. .3 6-lb. 
. solid; $5. Everett Moore, Denton, 

2-1t 


R SALE—Pair Frazier leather chaps, 
/-in. leg, laced with nickel conchos, 

condition; $10. Fred McDonald, 

v Bloomfield, Mo. 2-1t 








\NTED—A good high-power binocu- 
r, new or used; must be in good con- 
n. J. E. Bittner, 534 National Pike, 





Also other | : 
| zle-loaders that were made, and his 


few turns and nips, and the pack join | 


Worry, worry, 
hounds, 


in and roll him over. 
worry, twenty-eight strong 


with little Nettle underneath all, hang 
on with a death grip on the otter. It | 


is soon over. A big twenty-five-pound 


| dog otter and a skin so tough that | 


| known in this country, 


| not enjoy the sport. 


| 


| urable excitement; 


| among shooting men. 


9-1t | 00d arguments on their side; 


there is not a tear in his hide. 

I am sorry to say, the otter-hound 
and otter hunting are practically un- 
and there is 
no reason why certain sections should 
It only needs 
two or three wealthy sportsmen to 
start it off. Otter hunting contains 
the sweetest and purest joys of the 
chase. Those who have never indulged 
in otter hunting are missing some of 
the most wholesome happiness that 
life contains. Life is designed to be 
at least occasionally thrilled by pleas- 
life, health and 
happiness are prolonged thereby. The 
recluse and esthetic may have some 
the 
pessimist may have more accuracy 
than the optimist, but never such a 
large slice of happiness. When I 
“whipped” in to the Culmstock otter 
hounds under my old school friend, 
the master, Mr. Fred Collier, 
nephew of the prior master, the fa- 
mous William Collier, who hunted the 
pack for ower fifty years, I was jog- 
ging about thirty or more miles a day, 
and simply got into a condition where 
I did not realize the condition of 
fatigue, no matter how long or how 
hard the day was. My whole being 
seemed to rise to a higher level all 
round. 

Before I leave my subject of otter 
hunting I should like to recount an in- 
teresting experience. I was crossing 
once from New York to Liverpool on 
the dear old “‘City of Paris,’’ a ship 
that lots of us have spent happy days 
of travel on, when fate threw me in 
contact. with one of the most enthu- 
siastic otter hunters I have ever met, 
and I think the most interesting 
sportsman and kindred spirit that in 
my sporting career has been my lot to 
become acquainted with. I have trav- 
eled on many different seas, but never 


before or since landed in my berth | 


the | 














with such a strange bedfellow as I | 


found there the first evening I turned 
in. And in a million guesses you 
could never guess what it was. It was 
nothing more or less than a Joe Man- 
ton. In the old days the possession of 
a Joe Manton was a “‘tie that binds’’ 
For the sake 


| of those who do not know, I might say 


that Joe Manton made the finest muz- 


guns had a world-wide reputation and 


were idolized wherever a gun was | 


used for sport. I shot with one my- 
self that had been handed down thru 
three generations. I knew in an in- 
stant my stateroom was to be shared 
by a shooting man. The owner of 
the gun turned out to be the famous 
“Otter Young,’”’ so nicknamed on ac- 
count of his devotion to otter hunting, 
and we spent all our waking hours 
harking back over the trails of sport- 
ing reminiscences. “Otter Young” 
was an artist of rare facility, and as 
he recounted his days with gun and 


| dog, so he sketched the various inci- 


ton, Wheeling, West Va. 2-1t | 
| depicting hunting scenes was so won- 
| derful that he was chosen to illustrate | 





*AR BUSH for sale, on Northern 
‘isconsin muskellunge lake. he as 
‘ilvray, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 1-3t 


dents. These sketches oftentimes 
made on the back of rough paper 
while the ship was lurching and pitch- 
ing, are among some of my most treas- 
ured belongings. Mr. Young’s gift of 


that book so dear to Devon sportsmen, 





| 








“Get This—” 

He Knows 

what he’s talking about when 
he tells you that for comfort, 
good looks and wearing quality 
the _— in the service recom- 
mend 


ROSENWASSER’S 
U. S. ARMY SHOES 


All that an outdoor man’s shoes 
should be. Fashioned on the 
Munson style last and made 
secure against water and damp- 
ness by a water resisting sole 
between the insole and the 
waterproof outsole. Also made 
without this insert-sole but with 
waterproof outsole. They go 
well with 


IDEAL CANVAS LEGGINGS 


If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Sales Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc 


MANUFACTURERS 



































LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
£ 
: Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows. 


2 A +) 


Oriental Wi ler $122 
Little Egypt coed 15% / 
kidder 75° Pork Rind Strips 35*jar. 


Mfg. By 


Al. Foss 























No. 2 Open—showing equipment. 


Auto-Kamp - Kook - Kit 


. The most —— gasoline outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 





No. 2 Closed—equipment packed inside, size 
5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 


Substantial—Durable—Efficient. 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND. 


We make other sizes. Write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


102 Spring Street GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 














Save += 
Skins 


Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 
them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 









This set ~ 


set, cap, robe or rug—and we 
— will save you 50%. 
rs . 
skins We've been tanning and doing 
sent us. fur work for every state 


in the Union and Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 
and you can depend upon it. 


Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 


It's free. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


If he cannot supply you, write us 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25C 




















Fac- Simile 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








$20 —— 


Violin, Hawalian Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 





Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.482 CHICAGO, ILL, 





MANIKIN FORMS— Easy methods to 


mount deer heads natural to life; wall 
mounts, very light; open-mouth heads | 
for rugs. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 


Reading, Michigan. 








M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 











Outdoor Life 





“Hunting the Red Deer of Devon,” 
| and if any of my readers should by 
| chance possess a copy of that now rare 
| and valuable book, they will note the 
engravings are all by Otter Young. 
Then past 85, his devotion to the 
chase had kept him active and nimble. 


| No road was too long for him, ro day 


was too hard for him. His letters, 
with an ctter’s head hastily sketched 
on the back of the envelope were 


| eagerly sought after by all his inti- 


mate friends and carefully preserved 
as mementoes of Otter Young. 


It is good for the heart that’s chilled and 


sad 
With the death of a vain desire, 
To borrow the glow that shall make it 
glad, 
From the warmth of a kindred fire. 
I have lived the life, I am nearly done, 
I have played the game all round; 


But I freely admit the best of my fun 


I owe it to horse and hound, 
(G. J. W. M.) 


To one, an old otter hunter, mem- 
ories of the days when we lived the 
life are very sweet, and to revive those 


| memories of many bright, happy days, 


| dogs. 


| several dogs of the disease. 


and this article is affectionately writ- 
ten by me and dedicated to the mem- 
ory of dear old times. 

WALTER CECIL COX. 





Kennel Queries. 


I saw a discussion in the September 
issue pertaining to distemper among 
I am in the sheep business and 
have had experience with this disease 
among the sheep dogs. I have lost sev- 
eral fine animals with it, I find that 
castor oil is a very simple but effective 
remedy. Since trying it I have cured 
Castor oil 
will cure the very worst cases in from 
one to three days if the animal is given 


| one tablespoon full three times a day 


| until the disease is conquered. 


I find 


| this disease comes from dogs being al- 


lowed to eat the offal of freshly-killed 
meat, I advise owners of valuable dogs 
to try this simple remedy as it is a 
Mountain 





Home, Ida. 
Answer.—Purgation by castor oil is 


| the old line treatment, and as advised 





| points, and markings? 


by me, a purge in the first stage is in- 
dicated, but colonic flushing is better. 
Purging saps vitality. That is the draw- 
back in the first stage, which is not so 


serious. Eating offal in itself probably 
has little effect in inducing the dis- 
ease.: 


What book would you recommend on 
Llewellyn setters, their origin, show 
Could I get this 


| book thru you and at what cost?—W. J. 


Kenner, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Answer.—We would recommend Wat- 
son’s Dog Book, published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, L. I, 
New York. As we do not know the 
price of this book, perhaps you had bet- 


| ter order it direct, as we feel sure they 


will be 


glad to take care of you. 


I have a Spaniel dog that is afflicted 
with lice or some other kind of vermin. 
I have used several kinds of vermin 
powders without any effect. Will you 
kindly let me know of a sure extermi- 


| nator?—R. S. Ogie, Riceville, Mont. 


| kind of external 


Answer.—It is difficult to answer 
your query without knowing exactly the 
parasite this is on 
your dog. Constant hard grooming will 
always clean many such things. An al- 
coholic extract of Persian insect pow- 
der is a good thing for you to try. 











A hee TRAP SHITE 


CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. « 


Ed 





Our 4,000 Shooting Schools. 


All the world, including America, was 
amazed at the efficiency in action of 
the suddenly organized United States 
army. 

The impression was prevalent when 
war was declared that America was un- 
prepared for the titanic struggle. 

This may be true, and possibly is 
along certain lines, but both the enemy 
and our Allies overlooked the fact that 
Americans have always been shooters. 

In this all-important line we were 
prepared. This was demonstrated at 
the battle of Seicheprey, when the 
Yanks routed the Huns with the great- 
est of America’s contributions to the 
war—the trench shotgun. 

It has not been generally known, 
even in America, that this is the only 
country in the world having more than 
4.000 shooting schools, where citizens 
of all ages and both sexes may learn to 
shoot, free of any cost. 

These shooting schools are the gun 
clubs scattered over the entire country. 
You will find them everywhere. No 
hamlet is too small to have a gun club, 
no city too large. These clubs helped 
America answer the unpreparedness 
charge. The answer leaves no doubt in 
the minds of our Allies and the Huns 
as to American prowess with firearms. 

Thoughts of our unpreparedness in a 
shooting way are attributed to the fact 
that we are not devoting our energies 
to the long-range rifle—the accepted 
weapon of warfare. But Americans 
were preparing, just the same. They 
prepared along new lines—shooting at 
clay targets at the gun club with a shot- 
gun, At the proper signal Americans, 
clear of eye and steady of aim, went 
to the front fully prepared to hold up 
their end and ease the burden of their 
Allies. 

No man was sent to the firing line 
unless he was a qualified marksman. It 
is impossible to learn to shoot in a day. 
It takes considerable time and study to 
make a good shot. It takes a long time 
to develop an effective army when men 
must be taught to shoot after enlist- 
ment. But this wasn’t necessary with 
the vast majority of Americans, They 
had learned to shoot at the traps, and 
the splendid teaching of the 4,000 gun 
clubs was evident from the time the 
Yanks were ushered thru the mud of 
Flanders and France. 

Government and state executives now 
recognize the value of the gun clubs, 
realize that there is no place with the 
facilities for teaching the art of shoot- 
ing like there is at the gun club. 

Charles S. Whitman, governor of New 
York and Kieth Neville, governor of 
Nebraska, are two state executives wli0 
believe that every one should know how 
to shoot and both recently in letters 
the Sportsman’s Association and t 
gun clubs of their states advocai 
closer co-operation between the clit 
and persons who have never had 
education in the handling of firear 
The gun club is the place to learn 
shoot, and there is no time to learn 
shoot like the present, when every « 
has the subject on his or her mi 
Statistics of the world war show t! 
for every 45.000 bullets fired one n 
was killed. When men who can sh 
go into warfare such figures as th 
will be out of question. 
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A Magazine of the West 





In Switzerland the boy is handed a 
,otgun when he is seven years of age | 
nd shooting is part of his education. | 
juite naturally, every boy and man in| 
Switzerland can shoot. There was a| 
‘ime when the same could have been | 
aid of Americans, It will be said again. 
very one who joined the colors, and | 
the youth who will be the men of to-} 
morrow, are more interested in guns | 
than ever before. Those who have used | 
firearms will continue to use them and | 
the youth will have a desire to shoot | 
just as he has a desire to swim or en- | 
gage in other sports. | 

When the history of the world war is | 
written the marksmanship of the Unit- 
ed States will be given due credit and 
much of that credit will go to the trap- 
shooters—the fellows who handled the 
trench shotguns so well. The educa- 
tion the United States Government gave 
the enlisted men in shooting will not 
be neglected, for the coming year should 
be a great one for the breaking of clay 
targets. Not only will there be many 
new clubs for shooters, but in many 
cities there will be trapshooting facil- 
ities in the public parks. The latest 
city to fall in line with this movement 
is Utica, N. Y., where public traps have 
been installed in Roscoe Conkling 
Park. 





Book on Trapshooting. 


“Trapshooting—the Patriotic Sport,” 
is the title of a book just off the presses 
of the Sportsman’s Review Company 
and written by David H. Eaton of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

This is the first book published about 
trapshooting. Consequently there is a 
lot in the book to interest those who 
have been shooting at the traps or in 
the field. While the book is not as 
complete as Mr. Eaton wished it, it is 
as good as he could turn out with the 
material he was able to gather. It fills 
a long-felt want in trapdom, 

Eaton delves into the manufacture 
of the various kinds of traps and balls, 
includes some sketches of past-day 
shooters, and brings the book and the 
sport down to the present time. 

This book should pave the way for 
many interesting pamphlets on this fas- 
cinating sport, 


Field Notes. 


The hawk can fly 200 miles an hour 
unaided by the wind. 


Hand grenades were used in 1427 in 
the siege of Casolmaggiore. 

Five hundred thousand shotguns are 
manufactured in the United States 
yearly. 

California prohibits the sale of | 

rettes, birds of paradise and goura 

mumida, 
V. O’Hara of Vallejo, Cal., is re- | 

nsible for a new invention of aid to 
‘ hunters, It is a decoy that wig- 
its tail and dives like a real duck. 
“bird” is manipulated by means of 
re from the shore. 


Trade Literature. 


nn Bogue Hunt, the well-known | 
nal and outdoor painter, has outdone 
self completely in his production of | 
new Remington U. M. C. calendar. 
conception, action, draftsmanship 
color it is superbly true to life. 
irally, such a faithful reproduction 
truly great painting will be highly 
ed by sportsmen everywhere thru- 
the world. 




















DUPONT 


SMOKELESS 
POWDERS 


for short range charges 
in Sporting and Military 
Rifle Cartridges 


& ¢ 


<2 
bu 


Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75 
Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 


oe ¢ ¢ 


Descriptive leaflets forwarded on request. 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


























KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 





There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


at SE: 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 





: A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
, eted Gole iaving a STEEL ‘ 
olatEn- phone dec ewadbmmrtcndly = and matted guard in frontof the bead A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
high polist : Can he anaes etaante tes Twice the length and twice the hard material and having a STE 
the dak timber or earlier in the morn: strength of ordinary beads CENTER. Especially designed and de 
ing or later at night than any other sirable for ag on 
sight ever made not catch on ANYTHING. 


D. W. KING, 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O’’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’ FREE. 


2275 Hudson St., 


















Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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Just like 
the touch of 
the fairy’swand, 
FAIRYFOOT 
banishes the pain 
and inflammation 
'4/ INSTANTLY. They 
f i disappear like magic. 
It absorbs and draws 
out theinflammation,soft- 
ens and dissolves the accumus 
lated layers of cartilage which 
really make the bunion, thus 
reducing the enlargment and re- 
storing the deformed foot to its 
healthy, normal size. 
Wonderful—yes. And it costs yon 
nothing to find out. Don’t send me 
one cent—just let me prove it to you as 
I have proved it to over 72,500 others in 
the last six months. I claim to have the most 


successful remedy for bunions ever made and 
I want you tolet me send you my FAIRYFOOT treatment 
FREE. I don’t care how many so-called cures, or shields 
you ever tried without success—I don’t care how disgusted 
you are with them all—you have not tried my remedy wnd I 
have such absolute confidence in it that I am going to send itto 
you just for theasking. Send no money—only coupon or post card. 


‘AIRYFOOT 


ff ' * * . 
BS wey is a wonderful yet simple home remedy; it removes the cause of the bunion 
“ oe and therefore the unnatural enlargement of the joint disappears— your foot 
resumes its natural shape and the pain also is gone—all this while you are 
wearing as tight shoes as ever. " 

Surely you will not let this opportunity pass to get rid of that ugly, painful, distressin 
deformity. When I say ‘‘Try FAIRYFOOT at my expense’’, I Har it. eal you are phen 1 aco is the cou ed 
That will bring the free treatment. I want you to have it because I know that when you have found what FAIR: : 

FOOT does, you will tell your friends about it. Most of our business comes in this <q 
way. People are so glad to have found such quick relief that they spread the good (j 
news everywhere. That is why I can afford to send out these free treatments. 


Send the Coupon Today 


for Free Treatment 


Read the testimonials in this ad. See what FAIRYFOOT has done for others. Thouse' 
ands and thousands of grateful users praise this amazing remedy. And you will do the 
same once you have tried it. Sit down right now and sign the coupon. Get it into the 
mail. Don’t suffer any longer while this free offer holds good. Remember—not a penny 
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Fairyfoot Accomplishes Wonders 


I’m sure I can't find words in the English dictionary that 
would fit to praise the wonderful work which Fairyfoot has 
done forme. I am very pleased with the remarkable results, 


Thanki kindly, I am, 8 ly, 
"MRS. E. WEEKS, 426 W. 52nd St.. New York City. 
Conquered the Pain Instantly 


I wish to thank you for the relief I have had from your 
treatment. I am an elderly lady and have been troubled with 
bunions nearly all my life and.am glad to say that from the 
time I began using your Fairyfoot I have never had a pain. 

Shall surely recommend them to everyone I know troubled 

unions. Yours sincerely, 
MRS. SCOTT, 6439 Wade Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


After All Others Failed 


You can use my name as much as you like fn praise of 
‘Fairyfoot for they are the very best thing I have found yet 
and I have tried everything. The soreness is all gone and the 
ewelling nearly gone, I shall tell all my friends for I am so 
well pleased with it. Wishing you the best of success, J am, 

Yours respectfully, 
MRS. CHAS. T. MORSE, Walloomsac. N. ¥. 


Eliminated All Inflammation 


2 am very much pleased with your Fairyfoot. My feet 
feel fine. The foot that was all. inflamed is entirely cured, 
If you wish to publish my testimonial, J will be satisfied. 

Yours sincerely, 


AGNES SIEGLER, 418 Reed St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reduced Unsightly Enlargements . 


Every word you say in regard to Fairyfoot is truth. My 
bunions were very much inflammed and enlarged, could not 
wear shoes with comfort, used Fairyfoot and now can walk 
witb ease. GERTRUDE A. KOSER, 

16302 N. 5th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Now Walks With Ease and Comfort 


1 just wish to let you know in a few words, that yout 
Fairyfoot is awonder. My bunions were of more than fifteen 
years’ standing and I suffered agony winter and summer un- 
til I started to use your Fairyfoot. 

My foot is now once more restored and I walk around with 
perfect ease and comfort, You can use my name as much as 
you like asa testimonial, a8 I can-certify to the good your 
Fairyfoot has done me, A 

Wishing you success, I am, Sincerely yours, 

C. W. PAULK, Sellers, Ala., R. F. D. No. 1. 


No Other Remedy So Effective 


In regard to your Fairyfoot, I wish to state that they are 
the greatest things I have ever seen. I will state that my 
bunion was so bad I could not even wear a shoe and there was 
a hole in it nearly to the bone. Now I can wear my shoe 43 
usual and do not feel the bunion. You may use my name if 
you wish and if anyone doubts it, I will gladly answer any 
letters sent to me as I cannot recommend them too highly. 

Thanking you for the relief I have had, I remain, 

ours very truly, 
8.T. MARSHALL, ¢ N. Y.C.R. R. 
Louisiana St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


So It Is Highly Appreciated 


2 will fust drop you a few lines to tell you I have been 
‘wonderfully relieved since I used the Fairyfoot you sent me. 
Many, many thanks. I shall tell all my friends. I certainly 
do appreciate your remedy. With it regards, I remain. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. F. W. WILTISON, 88. Liberty St., Cumberland, Me. 
Excruciating Agonies Relieved 

Your Fairyfoot isa wonder, My bunion has troubled me 
for eight years. I suffered agony and was almost crippicd 
but thanks to Fairyfoot, the pain has entirely gone and ‘1e 
bunion is much reduced in size. 

Faithfully yours, : 
NELLIE FINSON, 496—8rd Ave., Astoria, L. 1., N. Y- 


7’ FOOT REMEDY CO. 


Dept 42. 8661'Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I accept your offer to send FAIRYFOOT free so that I may 
without any cost or obligation what wonderful power it has to re 
me from bunions. J promise to use it as you direct. 


Naine. 





to send, and no obligation or promise on your part except to use it as directed. Just the 
coupon, oryou may send us yourname and address on a post card—today. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., Dept. 42. 3661 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Together 


A full game bag and the Sportsman’s 
Creed of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association go hand in hand. 
Wherever the latter is lived up to 
the former soon appears. 


If you believe in ‘‘Sport for Sport’s 
Sake’’: if you are a red-blooded 
American Sportsman who wants to 
increase American game: if you want to keep ‘‘game hogs”’ out of our covers and 
game in them; -—-sign the Creed and join the 


American Game 


Protective Association 


The seven publications listed below are heartily in already done admirable work for the increase of water 
sympathy with this great national sportsman’s move- fowl. We want to apply the same intensive methods 
ment. They are helping us editorially to spread the to other game problems— but in order to do this we 
gospel of “‘more game’’ so that it will reach all the must have more members—and we want you. 


sportsmen of America. They believe in co-operating 


wilt os io ile week So join our organization and by so doing put yourself 


. ee - . 
, on record as in favor of “more American game 
But we need your co-operation. and “sport for sport’s sake!”’ 


You want more game and the way to get it is to join 
our organization so that we can all work together 
toward this end. 


Read this coupon—(it explains itself)—then sign it 
and send it to us with your check. A handsome 
copy of the sportsman’s creed will be sent you by 





The American Game Protective Association has return mail as a certificate of membership. 
_—_, - ——E _— —E - — = rc 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, OUTDOOR LIFE THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviate i) 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $....-_...-----to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below I believe that a sportsman should 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Publication Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

Draw Regular one year’s member- 3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
circle around Subscription ship in American laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorites. 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respectthe rights of farmers and property owners 
wanted Association and also their feelings. 

I I ts A aE EE en eee ee oe $3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers 

Field and Stream $2 Le 25. aca ee ISS re ae eee ee 2.50 6. Never be a fish-hog. 

OICRNe COONNOIER «6 555s ecco eccanceuouse 1.50 ee ele Sp ees ee 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial pur- 

National Sportsman_ nies abcaihcbabcaeie * - BO ganatieds 1.75 poses by refusing to purchase trophie 

pS aes ee eae te, Reese scaw mee Se a ae 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species 

Outer’s Book— Recreation_.__........---.- POG IE eee ee 2.50 in the interests of science. 

Sportsmen’s Review - SE OS ER EES OR ae RR cla ie A et oe te 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Re I a a ee Oe ee TT RT SN RE eR ee i Solgace andnmsanammaiii 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. 

ae aE Ne ER eee ee ee ee ENE 

































JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF 
-COMPARE 


MURAD 
WITH ANY 
30 CENT 
CIGARETTE 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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